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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus ........ Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 
SPS + 66'S Wad © % 8e 12 © © 8 es Matt. 3:13 to4: 12 
4. January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth ..... wuke 4 : 16-30 
. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples. . . Luke § : 1-11 
4 February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum ...... Mark 1 : 21-34 
. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins. ........ Mark 2: 1-12 
4 February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath ...... Matt. 12: 1-13 
9. February 28.—-Hearers and Doers of the Word. . Matt. 7 : 21-29 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm ....... Mark 4 : 35-41 


11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 


i <6 «ss pec ae 6A @ 6-66 06 8 6G Matt. 14: 1-12 
12. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . . Matt. 14 : 13-23 
13. March 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Luke 5 : 1-11. . . . Jesus calls four disciples 
Tuesday.— Mark 1 : 14-20. . . . The four disciples named 
Wednesday.—John 1 : 35-42 . . . . . The first introduction 
Thursday.—Luke 5 : 27-32. . « . The call of Matthew 
Friday.— Matt. 10 : 27-39. . True discipleship 
Saturday.—John 15 : 8-17. . . Friends of Christ 
Sunday.—Matt. 19 : 16-30 . . Reward of followers 
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The New Song 


A Revival Thought 
By L. A. S. 


Y SOUL is thrilled: anew-born souls 
Are singing ‘‘ God is love.”’ 
Exquisite joy below the stars,— 
What must it be above ! 


AMA, MIcu. 





The Perseverance of God 


God is the one who does the persevering, even in 
saints. ‘* He giveth power to the faint.'"’ When 
men hold out unto the end they feel, as Paul did, that 
it is not they, but ‘*God who worketh in them.’’ If 
there were no divine voice saying, ‘‘I am with you 
until the end,’’ there would be no perseverance unto 
the end. Well we know how journeys tend to drag 
and grow weary at the last. Who of us has not at 
some time had the pleasant relief of a friend coming 
into the train at the end of a tedious day's travel, 
and passing away quickly in interest of conversation 
the weary finish of the journey? Perhaps that is why 
the Bible is so full of promises about the end of life's 
journey. God seems to make it clear that he is going 
to meet us and go with us even more fully and per- 
sonally there. God will make himself in closer fel- 
lowship the companion of that ‘‘long last mile."’ 


x 
How to Get Warm 


Warmth is a sign of life. That it is also a very 
desirable part of our comfort is realized by many a 
one who reluctantly leaves a warm bed, and shiver- 
ingly meets the winter's cold, indoors or out, these 
winter mornings. If there is an open fire or a heater 
near by, it is a great temptation to try to get warm by 
taking in all the heat we can get from such a source. 
But some have learned a better way. They shun heat 
from other sources, and make it for themselves. By 
brisk exercise of their own bodies, by the healthy 
shock of a cold sponge, by an energetic walk before 
taking the car, they make and give out warmth, and 
the cold demon is routed. And this is the better way 
in all spheres. Created warmth is better than bor- 
rowed warmth. Your own smile of’ greeting to an- 
other will bring more warmth into your. life than you 
can get by depending on another's. Your own loving 
word, your own unselfish act, brisk and unhesitating, 


with perhaps its healthy shock as of a cold sponge, 
will set your spiritual circulation to tingling in a way 
that will warm you to the core. Try it some cold day. 


x 


True and False Toleration 

Many people confuse tolerance and indifference. 
They think they are tolerant in their feelings, when, 
as a inatter of fact, they do not care enough to have any 
feeling. How often will a man who is deeply inter- 
ested in politics speak and act most bitterly towards 
those whose political. principles are not his own, and 
yet think himself tolerant because he does not care 
enough about matters of religion to mind differences 
of opinion there! Matters of truth and faith are 
worth feeling about. They are so much worth feel- 
ing about that it is better to be bigoted because we 
feel strongly about them, than it would be not to feel 
about them at all. The old Puritan who has written 
as his epitaph in the ancient Massachusetts church- 
yard, 

** Let men of God in church and nation watch 

’Gainst such as would a toleration hatch,’’ 


is more honorable in our eyes than the modern dilet- 
tante who feels very strongly about the color of his 


aa 


cravats, but has no feeling about errors in religious 
truth. Yet there is a genuine and Christian tolera- 
tion which is not indifference. It consists with the 
most deep and serious feeling. This toleration cares 
about truth, and cares about what seem errors in its 
teaching ; but it rests confidently in faith that truth 
will win its own victories in God's good time ; and it 
acts consistently on the knowledge that love is greater 
even than truth, and must break the path in places 
where truth has not yet appeared. This is the toler- 
ance of faith and charity, which a man shows in 
places where he feels deeply, whether those places be 
in politics or in religion. 


The Alloy of Self 


Achievement fused with self is too brittle to stand 
the test of time. The secret of the success of one who 
had accomplished much in many fields was well ex- 
pressed when it was said that he had learned to con- 
centrate his powers on the result, irrespective of how 
that result would affect himself. Every atom of force 
deflected towards self becomes friction. Introspection, 
self-consciousness, and egotism, are all synonyms for 
wasted energy. Are you striving to rid yourself of 
this waste ? 


What Is the Objection to the Theater ? 


Before the awful Chicago theater fire had occurred, it was announced that this editorial (begun in last week’s Issue) would be 
republished from The Sunday School Times of nineteen years ago. The following letter from a Chicago pastor, received just 
as this issue is closing, is of timely significance: ‘‘The Iroquois Theater horror has shaken our city as it is seldom 
stirred by any interest. The theater question, morally considered, has become a living question with hundreds of Christian 
people who frequent such places. Several have intimated to me that they should never go again,—not solely through fear, 
but through an awakened conscience. Not only in Chicago, but the country over, the hour is ripe for gentle and tactful deal- 


ing with theater-going Christians. 


- HIS merging of his personality in simulation, 
as a very essential of his profession, or of his 
‘¢art,’’ the actor's profession or art differs from 
that of any other. There is nothing like it in the true 
mission, or in the best work, of any other honest or 
reputable profession. There is nothing akin to it in 
any other approved sphere of art. A man may de- 
scribe evil, or portray it, in literature, in poetry, in 
music, in painting, in sculpture, without putting A7m- 
se/f into that show of evil ; without merging his per- 
sonality in another personality ; but in the art of the 
actor he who would portray the tyrant, the murderer, 
the adulterer, the seducer, or the betrayer of a sacred 
trust, must strive to think and feel and speak and act 
as if he were himself this very evil-doer. Shakespeare 
himself seems to recognize the essential unworthiness 
of such an art, when he makes Hamlet say : 


**TIs it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing !’’ 


Even if truly noble characters are, in exceptional 
instances, represented by leading actors on the stage, 
it may be said, unqualifiedly, that rarely if ever has 
an eminent actor or actress in modern times made 
or rested a reputation on the portrayal of a truly 
noble character (not including in this estimate, of 
course, the exceptional remnant of the original reli- 
gious drama in the Passion Play of Ober Ammer- 
gau). And if a man or a woman tries at one time to 
seem better and at another time to seem worse than 
his or her real self, the tendency of such acting as a 
whole must inevitably. be toward the lower rather 
than toward the higher standard, since it is always 





' This complete editorial may be obtained in leaflet form, postage 
free, at 5 cents each; so cents per-dozen; $3 per hundred. 





Please consider the suggestion of printing the editorial in low-priced leaflet form.’’ ! 


easier to go down hill than to go up. If in the Pas- 
sion Play, for-example, the same man were to assume 
in alternation the diverse characters of Jesus and 
Judas, the effect of his acting would be more likely to 
give a show of Judas than of Jesus in his face and 
bearing, if not indeed in his character. 

A recent English writer computes that Mr. Henry 
Irving has committed at least fifteen thousand mur- 
ders on the stage, while Mr. Barry Sullivan has added 
at least two thousand more stage murders than this to 
his list; that Mr. Charles Wyndham has been di- 
vorced from twenty-eight hundred wives—on the 
stage ; that Mrs. Bancroft has in the same public 
place been ‘‘ foully betrayed or abducted,’’ thirty-two 
hundred times ; that Miss Ada Cavendish has been 
‘* betrayed, deserted or abducted,"’ fifty-six hundred 
times ; and so on, all along the list of popular actors. 
Can any intelligent person, any person of refined sen- 
sibilities, or with a fair knowledge of psychological 
laws and influences, believe for one moment that the 
deliberate and purposeful indulgence in simulated 
evil to the exte1.t here indicated has had no effect in 
deadening the moral nature of the actor to the enor- 
mity of the offenses simulated or dallied with ? 

To be a great actor (and surely the actor's profes- 
sion is to be seen at its best in the persons of its great- 
est representatives, not its poorer,) the real self must 
be merged or lost in the simulated self during all the 
time of acting—whether before the public or in pre- 
paratory rehearsals. The good self of the actor's per- 
sonality must for the time being be lost in the evil 
self of the character acted. And what an effect is 
this! The greater the actor, the completer the trans- 
ference of self, and the profounder the evil! Hear 
Charlotte Bronté’s graphic but terrible description of 
the peerless Rachel's acting in the part of Phédre : 
‘«For a while—a long while—I thought it was only a 
woman, though a unique won.an, who moved in might 
and grace before this multitude. By and by I recog- 
nized my mistake. Behold! I found upon her some- 
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thing neither of woman nor of man ; in each of her 
eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her through 
the tragedy, kept up her feeble strength—for she was 
but a frail creature ; and as the action rose and the 
stir deepened, how wildly they shook her with the 
passion of the pit! They wrote Hell on her straight, 
haughty brow. They turned her voice to the note of 
torment. They writhed her regal face to a demoniac 
mask, . Hate and Murder and Madness incarnate she 
stood,’’ 

And this isa woman’ s tribute of praise for a woman's 
rarest success in the art and profession of an actor. 
Would any true and pure woman intelligently crave 
the power of such a hellish transformation of self as 
this ? crave it for herself, or for one whom she loved 
and honored? Can any true and pure man or woman 
intelligently approve as a life profession the actor's 
endeavor, after such power of transformation hellward ? 

Is there wonder, then, that all along through the 
ages there have been indications of well-founded hos- 
tility to, and an abhorrence of, the profession of an 
actor, even among those who themselves approved and 
sustained the theater itself? Among the ancient 
Spartans, only an alien or aslave could be degraded 
to an actor's profession. Solon denounced that pro- 
fession in ancient Greece, as ‘‘ tending, by its simula- 
tion cf false character, and by its expression of 
sentiment not genuine or sincere, to corrupt the in- 
tegrity of human dealings.’’ Under the Roman Re- 
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public, he who pursued the profession of an actor 
‘* became in the eye of the law in/famis [disreputable] 
and incapable of holding any honorable office,’’ 
Under the Roman Empire also the legal ban was still 
upon the actor, as satirized by Tertullian, when he said : 
‘*What perversity! They love whom they abuse; 
they depreciate whom they approve; they magnify 
the art; they mark with infamy the artist. Whata 
condemnation, that one should be vilified on account 
of those things through which he is held to win merit. 
Aye, and what a confession of the evil of the thing it 
is, that its doers, even when most accepted, are not 
left without the mark of infamy.’’ And so with only 
varying degrees of difficulty down to the present day, 
the professional actor, even when most honored as an 
actor, has had to struggle for a full moral recognition 
as worthy according to his personal worth. 

There are worthy men and women in the actor's 
profession ; but not one of them is in a worthy pro- 
fession. No pure or noble man or woman ought to 
be in a profession which demands a life of simulation 
and of un-selfing. No pure or noble man or woman 
who is outside of that profession ought to give counte- 
nance .or support to the institution of the theater 
which demands these lives of simulation and un-self- 
ing. Even to enter the doors ‘of a public theater for 
the witnessing of the performances of professional 
actors is to give such unjustifiable countenance and 
support. 
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Confused Ideas about Forgiveness 

Human language, at its best, is only suggestive ; 
the moment one tries to use it in making iron-clad 
definitions he is likely to meet with trouble. This 
fact is well illustrated by a letter from an interested 
New Jersey reader, who does not agree with com- 
ments recently made here on the question, ‘‘ When 
Should We Forgive?’’ It was stated by the Editor 
that our Lord*s evident forgiveness, while on the 
cross, of his unrepentant and implacable enemies 
who had crucified him, was a worthy standard for us 
to follow in our attitude toward our enemies, At this 
the New Jersey reader writes : 

May I ask a question suggested by your answer, in the 
Times of January 2, to your correspondent on the subject of 
forgiveness ? Does God forgive apart from confession? Does 
not John say, ‘' If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive,"’ etc.? You quote the form of prayer given to the 
disciples Do you not forget that that is not Christian prayer? 
As Christians we are forgiven ‘' all trespasses,"' and are to for- 
give as God for Christ's sake has forgive nus. Not, you see, 

‘forgive as we would be forgiven,"’ but forgive because we 
are forgiven. We must cherish a forgiving spirit, but if we 
would ‘be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect,’’ we 
forgive not until confession has proven repentance. We are to 
love our enemies, our persecutors, and those who wrong us, 
surely, but until one has repented, and is willing to acknowl- 
edge his error or wrong doing, my offer to forgive is uncalled 
for, and he is not ready to receive it until he is convinced that 
he has wronged me. _ | may surely imitate my Lord, and say, 
* God forgive you,"’ but I know He won't until repentance has 
been wrought in the soul and confession made. We must 
distinguish between a readiness to forgive, which should always 
characterize the child of God, and the offer of forgiveness to 
an unrepe ntant one. 

What is it to ‘‘forgive’’? As used in the Bible, 
there are at least six different Hebrew and Greek 
words, with very different root-meanings, translated 
‘*forgive’'’ in the Authorized or Revised Versions. 
Some of these Bible meanings of ‘‘ forgiveness’’ are 
‘*to cover,’’ ‘‘to lift away,'’ ‘*to send away’’ or 
‘¢let go,"’ ‘*to be gracious to."’ Some of the ordi- 
nary English meanings of the word ‘‘ forgive,’’ again, 
are ‘‘to release from punishment or from obligation 
to make amends,'’ ‘‘to cease to cherish resentment 
tewards,’’ ‘to excuse,’ ‘‘to show forgiveness in 
spirit or conduct.'" Does the New Jersey correspon- 
dent really know what he is talking about when he 
asserts so confidently that ‘‘ until one has repented 
and is willing to acknowledge his error or wrong do- 
ing, my offer to forgive is uncalled for, and he is not 
ready to receive it until he is convinced that he has 
wronged me'’? Does the correspondent really sup- 
pose that it is wrong and uncalled for for him to be 
gracious to, or to release from punishment, or to cease 
to cherish resentment towards, or to excuse, or to show 
a forgiving spirit towards, a man who has wronged 
him, and who has not repented nor acknowledged his 
error? Is that the New Jersey standard ? 

One great error made by the correspondent is his 
confusing man's forgiveness with God's forgiveness. 
The Pharisees themselves, with all their formalism 
and false standards, knew better than that, and they 





asked in amazement at Christ's claims, ‘‘ Who can 
forgive sins, but God alone ?’’ The answer was one 
that could have come from no mere man: ‘‘ That ye 
may know that the Son of man hath authority on 
earth to forgive sins.’’ If we would receive God's 
forgiveness, in all its unknowable, sin-remitting rich- 
ness, we are to forgive to the utmost our debtors, — 
not as God forgives, for that no man can do, but by 
ceasing to bear resentment, by gracious conduct, by 
loving word and action. We are to forgive if we 
would be forgiven by the Father : ‘‘ For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes."’ And we are to forgive men decause God 
has forgiven us : ‘‘ Forgiving each other, even as God 
also in Christ forgave you.’’ 

Whether or not God forgives ‘‘ apart from confes- 
sion "’ is a question on which we need run no risk for 
ourselves ; and for others we may thank God we do 
not need to know the answer. Yet even here we may 
rest confidently in the knowledge that God is more 
loving and more forgiving than we in our finite limi- 
tations can know or imagine. The Psalmist, writing 
of the sins of God's children, after recounting that 
they 

‘* Lied unto him with their tongue, 
For their heart was not right with him, 
Neither were they faithful in his covenant,”’’ 


adds that 
** He, being merciful, forgave their iniquity.’’ 


Our duty in forgiving others is clear and uncon- 
ditional. Our loving trust in the Father's forgiveness, 
with our precious privilege of confessing our sins to 
him, and confessing him before men, is our priceless 
legacy from the Saviour. God grant that we may be 
true to duty and to privilege ! 


A 


When Parents Oppose Children’s 
Uniting with the Church 


Problems of individual work for Christ with indi- 
viduals are vital. They need to be faced, not hope- 
lessly, but with the determined conviction that there 
is a solution, and that it can be found. Nor are such 
problems confined to the winning of a soul to Christ. 
They exist in the after-work that needs to be done 
with and for the new believer. An earnest Pennsyl- 
vanian worker asks for light on a problem that one 
must often meet : 

What would you do with children who have confessed 
Christ, and who desire to unite with the church, but who are 
prevented by parental opposition? How would you encourage 
such children ? 

Children who have given themselves to Christ are 
his. That should be their chief joy, their confident 
reliance in their devotion to him. It is this fact which 
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should encourage the child and the helper of that 
child. Parents themselves do not always understand 
what it means to unite with the church. The teacher 
can often clarify the parent's mind on this. And the 
teacher can often do an important work in bringing 
about a sympathetic understanding between parent 
and child, out of which right action may come. 

To take sides with the child as over against the 
parent can cause endless misery. To bring parent 
and child together in loving sympathy may uplift the 
whole life of a home or a church, Perhaps this is 
your blessed privilege. 

KK 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—xot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FLORENCE, ALA.—Will you kindly let me know where to 
get samples and 9 erg for keeping Sunday-school records 
by the card system ?—A. D. B. 

These are kept by wee all, if not all, of the denomina- 
tional publishing houses now. You might address The 
Hammond Publishing Co., Milwaukee ; the World Sunday- 
school Supply Co., Detroit; the Twentieth Century Sun- 
day-school Supply Bureau of Paterson, N. J.; the D. C. 
Cook Publishing Co. of Chicago; J. G. Hale, 826 Fair- 
mount Street, Cleveland. Did you see the broadside on 
this subject in the Times for October 24? 


HONEY CREEK, WIs.—We are looking for some cards for 
our primary class that have the Golden Texts on them, and 
that are pretty, bright, floral cards, that will be attractive to 
the children. Can you tell me where we can find them ?— 
F. L. R. 


The Providence Lithograph Company’s cards may be had 
of all the denominational publishing houses, and these are 
in colors, and contain the Golden Text. There are also 
other cards issued by the various publishing houses, but 
these, perhaps, are the cheapest. Small floral text cards 
may also be had in sheets of fifty or a hundred at these 
publishing houses, 





GREENVILLE, OHIO.—How can we keep the details of at- 
tendance, Bibles brought, collection, lesson study, and church 
attendance} in a large class, without interfering with the time 
of the class at the time of the recitation?—G. W. H. 

It is evident that some other way than calling the roll 
must be hit upon, as that takes too much time. So far as 
attendance is concerned, the plan adopted in Mr, Wana- 
maker’s large Bible class is the best I know of. He has 
tithing-men appointed, each to keep track of ten members 
of the class. This they do by being familiar with their 
faces, and marking the card as they enter the room. In 
keeping the other details, however, this plan will not work 
so well, I have known, however, of at least one instance 
where this is done by providing each member of the class 
with a bunch of small envelopes. On the envelope is a 
place for the name, and a place to mark the contribution, 
lesson study, etc. These envelopes, handed in at the door, 
secure the information. Sometimes, of course, the enve- 
lopes are forgotten, and then must be supplied by the secre- 
tary at the door, and filled out before a member takes his 
seat. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—What, in your judgment, are the ten 
most excellent things that Sunday-school can attain unto, 
—things that would be equally - oe to the small country 
school, or a large city school ?—G. R. M. 

1. Every member present every Sunday, except when 
sick or out of town, 

2. Every member promptly on hand at the opening of 
the school, 

3. Every member who is old enough to read to have 
with him his own Bible brought from home. 

4. Every member a contributor every Sunday, 

Every member having studied his iesson during the 
week, and the fact indicated by written answers to printed 
questions given to him the week before, 

6. Every teacher the possessor of a 
diploma. 

7. A continuous teacher-training class among the young 
people looking toward furnishing teachers. 

8. The Sunday-school thoroughly organized with all the 
departments known to up-to-date schools, including the 
Cradle Roll, Beginners’, Home Department, etc. 

9. A regular weekly meeting of the officers and teachers 
for the purpose of considering the interests of the school 
and the fitting of teachers to teach the next Sunday’s 
lesson. 

10. That the central object of the school, and the 
supreme aim of all the officers and teachers, shall be to 
lead the scholars through a knowledge of God’s word to 
accept the Lord Jesus Christ, and publicly confess him by 
uniting with the church. 

Many other ** most excellent things ’’ might be named, 
but as ten are called for I name but ten, 

When a school has compassed all that is indicated 
herein, there will yet be something to do; but the above 


teacher-training 


at least will keep almost any school busy for a while. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 31 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Get Ready for 


Review Sunday ! 


Mrs. Bryner’s suggestions in her weekly primary article 
have inspired a Pennsylvania teacher to construct a method 
for Review Sunday which runs all through the quarter. 
Each week the children in Miss Mary L. Morrow’s pri- 
mary department in Chester are shown a symbol intended 
to impress the lesson truth. They are very simple affairs, 
—-pictures cut from periodicals, etc.,—which the children 
can do at home, and briny in on the following Sunday. To 
illustrate the method: A bit of paper is cut zigzag on one 
side, and the ends are sewed together to represent a crown. 
During the past quarter a heart, a banner, a crown, and 
various other things, were used to impress the lesson. Miss 
Morrow writes in reference to the success of the plan: 
**Not every child, but many children, will do this work 
eagerly. Often they ask before lesson time, ‘ What shall 
we cut this week?’ The forms are crude, of course, but 
we count them good, because ‘he who does the best he 
can does well.’ ”’ 
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How One Cradle Roll is Carried On 


Our Cradle Roll originated in a desire to come closer to 
the homes of our primary scholars ; and, with this end in 
view, we asked the children to bring in the names and 
birthdays of their brothers and sisters and friends under 
three years of age. A nicely decorated little cradle, which 
stands during the service in front of the school, was ready 
to receive the cards signed by the babies’ parents, and a 
roll was ready on which to display their names. Our. par- 
ticular roll is a rather elaborate affair, hanging permanently 
in front of the class. The frame is of oak, twenty-four by 
eighteen inches; the background of dark-blue cloth; and 
the letters; made of white china three-quarters of an inch 
high, arc inserted in the background, and can be used any 
number of times. The whole front is covered by a hinged 
glass door, which opens to permit the posting of names, 
and which locks when closed. When a child comes per- 
sonally into the school, its name is removed from the Cradle 
Roll, and the letters used for its name are put away until 
needed for another baby. While this roll is expensive, it 
is permanent, attractive, and simple to work, As far as 
possible, we get the pictures of the Cradle Roll members, 
and display them on the cabinet in front of the class. 

When the children bring in application cards, #he re- 
ception and enrolment of the little ones is made a part of 
the program for the day. After singing the general wel- 
come to all new scholars, the leader announces the names 
and birthdays of the applicants for enrolment, tells whose 
brothers or sisters they are, and the scholars sing the Cradle 
Roll song from Miss Hofer’s ‘‘ Primary and Junior Songs 
for Sunday-schools.’’ The first part is the welcome : 





‘* Another child has come to earth, 
We sing it lullaby, 
We greet with joy its happy birth,"’ etc. 
The second part is a prayer: 


‘Heavenly Father, bless and keep him 
As he grows from day to day,"’ etc., 


closing with ‘‘Amen,’’ Each card is then deposited in the 
cradle, and subsequently the name is placed on the roll in 
front of the school. The whole exercise does not occupy 
more than five minutes, 

Each birthday is remembered, sometimes by the general 
birthday card, more often by a specially decorated letter. 
Usually the little ones send in their one, two, or three 
pennies for the birthday bank ; occasionally a three-year- 
old member has come in person with her pennies. Per- 
haps twice a year the mothers are invited to bring the 
Cradle Roll babies to the Sunday-school, and many of 
them accept the invitation, much to the joy of brothers and 
sisters in the class. On Rally Day, one of our youngest 
members, a little girl only two months old, was with us. 

New members are secured by the section teachers, the 
leader, and even by the pastor, and by occasionally re- 
minding the children of the roll, and giving cards to those 
who have little brothers and sisters. They delight to bring 
them in. 

A good deal of interest has been created and maintained 
in our particular Cradle Roll by the fact that a couple of 
years ago, at the time of her birth, we adopted the baby of 
a missionary in India, and assumed her support. An ap- 
plication card was duly returned to us by her mother, and 
she was received and welcomed in the usual way, and her 
name put upon the roll. On each of her two birthdays she 
has sent us a letter and her picture. We, in turn, have 
sent her a birthday letter each time, specially prepared by 
the leader, and signed by nearly all the children who could 
write their names, and once we sent her a picture of our 
whole class. 

Our Cradle Roll accomplishes its purpose, for there is no 
incident in our service more impressive than the reception 
of these little ones ; and, as so many of the children have 


little babies at home of whom they are naturally exceed- 
ingly proud. the honor shown the little ones is keenly ap- 
preciated. It is quite evident that the parents feel a deeper 
interest in our school, and, I verily believe, in their own 
children.— William D. Murray, Plainfield, N. J. 


3 
What I Saw from the Children’s Seats 


Perfect chaos! That is what greeted one teacher as she 
entered a room full of children of from eight to eleven 
years old, who had assembled in a mission Sunday-school 
an hour before the time for the opening’ exercises. They 
were evidently there to see just how much noise, confu- 
sion, and mischief they could mal:e. Their former teacher 
had left the city some months before, but the children still 
came regularly. The class secretary had tried her best, 
Sunday after Sunday, to curb the fifty little lambs, but 
could not hear herself talk above the noise and utter con- 
fusion. Finally a new teacher was found, whose knowl- 
edge of discipline, by the way, was purely theoretical, 
having been gained from listening to the recounting of 
trials and successes of many Sunday-school teachers in 
different parts of the country. 

With great trepidation she entered upon her work. But 
of what use was a well-prepared lesson over which she 
spent hours of study, only to go before the children and be 
utterly unable to make herself heard? She made song- 
sheets, because books could not be afforded; rather good 
illustrations, as she thought, were put upon the blackboard, 
but the children would look an instant, perhaps, and then 
turn their heads and begin the ceaseless chatter. A bell 
was useless here. The long seats were movable, and 
backward and forward they went like rocking-chairs, 
their backs being turned first one way, and then the other, 
like the long, open car-seats, each time coming down with 
a bang. Hymn-books and Bibles, used by the older people 
at another session in this room, 4s well as little balls of 
paper made from their leaves, flew about, hitting anything 
in their way. The singing was like screaming, and during 
the short prdyer whistles would blow, talking would not 
cease, and then, at the close of Sunday-school, such a 
scramble took place, children falling one over another, 
those hurt crying and screaming. 

A second Sunday’s session was tried, but the new teacher 
shut her teeth and winked her éyes hard to keep from cry- 
ing when it was over, for she dared not let anybody see she 
had made a failure. Naturally a stout-hearted person, she 
had become completely ‘‘ routed ’’ in two sessions of this 
class, each time almost losing her voice. 

Disliking much to acknowledge defeat, however, she 
went home, and during that week thought and thought. 
Where was the trouble? What could be done? ‘First,’’ 
she concluded, ‘* I must 4now those children.’’ Two days’ 
visiting that week helped to accomplish that. Second, 
screw down those benches, remove all books from them, 
and divide the class into four ‘* forms ’’ of twelve or thir- 
teen pupils each, each form to have a supervisor. Three 
of the latter were found, after some trouble, and the most 
mischievous childie: were distributed among the better 
children, There seemed to be few dest ones, and yet the 
teacher knew they were not dad. 

Sunday came, and the teacher borrowed a key to the 
building, and alone entered her class-room long before the 
session began. She dropped to one of the benches and 
looked about her. She sook the place of the children. The 
seats had been fastened to the floor? Yes, all right. But 
what was this? The blackboard was there, but Aardly 
visible, because the light was at its back, and a bright 
glare from the windows had shone straight into all those 
little eyes. The teacher’s face while talking to them had 
been in shadow. No wonder they hadn’t listened. No 
wonder they didn’t enjoy the song-sheets. No wonder 
they’d rather talk and ‘* have fun.’’ 

The teacher was happy once more. She locked the 
door at the rear of the room, lifted the blackboard and the 
table to a position there, turned the backs of the seats, 
hung up the song sheets, and, sitting down with her face 
in the new direction, saw it was an improvement, and 
waited, wondering how it would all work. 

The supervisors arrived, and, when the children came 
rushing pell-mell to the door, they met a smiling yet firm 
face and figure blocking the way. 

‘* Not like this, children, to-day. 
you will be told where to sit.’’ 

They were actually so surprised that they were quieted. 
They waited while their names were called and they were 
shown their seats. Strange to say, they sa¢ there, their 
little faces turned from the light, their seats firm, and noth- 
ing to play with; and, stranger to say, they seemed to like 
it, and wonder what was going to happen next. There 
was not much difficulty in calling them to order now, and 
all arose, and almost all bowed their little heads in prayer. 
The song was well sung, their eyes following the words on 
the song-sheet as if they saw them for the first time. Then 
the supervisors, or helpers, as. the teacher preferred to call 


Wait a moment, and 


them, and of which she was one, 
took charge of their respective 
**forms,’’ to call the roll, take the 
collection, read the lesson text, and 
hear the recitation of the Golden Text, spending about 
seven or eight minutes in this work, 

Then came the teaching of the lesson, and the teacher 
had tried to make it an especially attractive one for this 
day, in order to get them into the way again of listening. 
A generous use of the ‘‘eye-gate’’ was made. They 
looked and listened, and the teacher felt that the lesson 
‘went home,’’—//elen Maynard. 





Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


Readers of The Sunday School Times are to be congratu- 
lated upon the addition to its staff of regular writers, of the 
International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, who will conduct the Question Box for primary and 
junior teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month 
issue on this page. Mrs. Bryner’s continuance of her valua- 
ble lesson hints for the primary teacher, in every issue, thus 
brings the counsel of two of the leading primary workers to 
the homes and schools of the Sunday-school world. Ques- 
tions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school work may 
be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School Times, 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 














NORRISTOWN, PA.—Will there be any school of methods 
held in this part of the country this summer where I could 
have a course in child-nature study ?—B. I. H. 

A list of the schools of this nature will be given later in 
the season, with the address of those from whom programs 
can be secured. An opportunity of this kind, however, is 
offered you this month in Philadelphia. The Field Work- 
ers’ Department of the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention will hold an institute and conference in the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Thirty-seventh and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, January 25-30. Besides other 
work which should help you, Professor E. P. St. John of 
New York City will give five lectures, one each afternoon. 
Write to Hugh Cork, 1414 South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, for program and further information. 





SANTA RosA, CAL.—Our pete teachers are just intro- 
ducing in our Sunday-school the new Beginners’ Course of 
lessons published by The Sunday School Times Co. Could 
you kindly inform us whether or not any cards or papers for 
the pupils are published, where they are published, and the 
price ?—G. S. 

Such pictures as those referred to can be obtained, at 
about one cent each, from the W. A. Wilde Company of 
Boston and Chicago; the Perry Pictures Company of 
Malden, Massachusetts ; G. P. Brown of Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts ; and the Union Press of Philadelphia. The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, publishes 
admirable large pictures on these lessons for the teachers’ 
use ($3 a year), and small ones for the scholars (24 cents 
a year). The Pilgrim Press, Boston, also issues cards for 
the children (24 cents a year). 

MENDHAM, N. J.—I am in search of some very simple ex- 
ercises and plays and material by which the eight or nine 
babies from three to five years of age I have taken charge of 
can be amused and occupied while they are taught the Begin- 
ners’ Lessons. Their capacity, as well as the room, is very 
limited, and their teacher's ability, especially in the line of 
singing, is very small. —M. J. B. 

The various teachers’ helps for the Beginners’ Lessons 
give suggestions for just such exercises as you request. 
Simple directions are also given by which you can direct 
the activities of the little children in harmony with the 
lesson thought. As to singing, have you tried such simple 
songs as ‘‘ Praise him, praise him, all ye little children,’ 
from ‘* Little Pilgrim Songs,’’ and ‘* Father, we thank thee 
for the night,’’ or ** Father of all, in heaven above,’’ or 
**God’s care of all things,’’—all these found in ‘* Song 
Stories for the Sunday-School ’’? (15 cents.) 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—I would like to know something of 
the Primary Union. Does that mean union of primary de- 
partments of all Sunday-schools in town ?—C. R. N. 

It means a meeting of the primary teachers of the differ- 
ent Sunday-schools in any given locality. It is an inter- 
denominational organization of Sunday-school teachers of 
the beginners’, primary, and junior grades who may unite, 
meeting at stated intervals, with any one or all of the fol- 
lowing objects: (1) To provide for the exposition and 
illustration of the Sunday-school lesson; (2) to increase 
the efficiency of the work by united prayer and conference, 
both with each other and the members of other unions ; 
(3) to promote mutual acquaintance and fellowship among 
the elementary teachers of the vicinity ; (4) to stimulate an 
active interest in the study of children, and all that per- 
tains to their development, physical, mental, and spiritual ; 
(5) to study the teacher-training course. 
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A Sermon by “ Ralph Connor” 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


N A LITTLE frame church in a ‘* boom 

city’’ of the great Canadian Northwest 

the Sunday morning congregation was 

gathering. It was not a wild-looking 

congregation. The only evidence of the 

frontier was the rich bronze of complexion 
and hair, and the hands roughened by hard work in 
the open, that marked both men and women alike ; for 
Canada, unlike ‘* the States,’’ has never had a ‘‘ wild 
West.’ With her, schools and missionaries went first ; 
education and religion paved the way for the settlers, 
and the country has not had to pass through the period 
of license and lynch law that marked the early life of 
so much of America’s West. 

But it is a very different audience from that of 
the Eastern village or town church. That deep bronze 
of skin and hair is everywhere to be seen. There is 
a solidity of mien, a settled earnestness, a come-for 
business air, which one associates with the church-goers 
of Drumtochty. There, by the door, is the living type 
of a Scotch Presbyterian elder of the Old Country, with 
clean-shaven lip and chin, and aureole of white whis- 
kers and hair wreathing the whole benignant, if aus« 
tere, countenance. Mothers with children are here, 
young men with young women, and a large number 
of men,—young, middle-aged, and old, In addition 
to the types, so recognizable, of the new Scotch 
Canadian West, you see American residents and 
visitors, and even a couple of American commercial 
travelers, many of whom go to church ‘‘on the road,"’ 
as the three thousand ‘‘Gideons’’ will testify. 


The church furniture is of the plainest. Ordinary 
wooden chairs, a bare wooden floor, a cabinet organ, 
and limp-backed little hymn-books without music, 
constitute the outfit. The choir of young folks is at 
the right of the pulpit. Presently the minister enters 
from a door at the left, ascends the pulpit, rests both 
elbows, with hands clasped, on the great Bible in 
front of him, leans forward with an earnest ‘‘ Let us 
worship God!’’ and with bowed head commends 
the congregation and the service to the Almighty. 

Those in the church that day to whom ‘Ralph 
Connor’s’’ books have preached many a lasting ser- 
mon, follow the service and attend upon the minister’ s 
words with more than an ordinary interest. They 
cannot believe that the ‘Sky Pilot,’’ when in the 
pulpit himself, will bear a commonplace message or 
conduct a commonplace service. 

The minister reads a few verses from Psalm 118, 
and then from the little red-backed ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Book of Praise’’ they sing one of the ‘Selections 
from the Psalter,’’ as the Psalm-singers use it 


**O set ye open unto me 
The gates of righteousness ; 
Then I will enter into them, 
And I the Lord will bless."’ 


Again the minister reads, Psalm 138,—they love to 
praise the Almighty, these Scotch folk, —interspers- 
ing it with a word of earnest, homely comment, and 
then, ‘* May God bless to us the reading of his Word, 
Let us pray.’’ The prayer that goes up is a loving 
conversation between the children and the Father, 
yet with no lack of the deep reverence without which 
the Scotch minister and congregation cannot worship. 
But it is the Father-note, more than the Law-giver : 
‘*And when we sin, may we remember that we have 
not only been breaking the law of God, we have 
been sinning against our Father's love.’’ During 
this prayer again there was the leaning forward with 
the arms resting on the great Bible, and hands clasped, 
—as though unconsciously trying to draw near to his 
people and to the Father at the same time. 


After singing Godfrey Thring's ‘‘ Hail! sacred day 
of earthly rest,"’ came the reading of a New Testa- 
ment passage from John 13 and 14,—the sermon pas- 
sage, it proved. Our Lord was telling the disciples, 
‘Yet a little while I am with you, . .. whither 
I go, thou canst not follow me now.'’ In answer to 
Peter's impetuous ‘‘ Why cannot I follow thee even 
now? I will lay down my life for thee,’’ came the 
fatal foretelling, ‘‘ Wilt thou lay down thy life for 
me? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, the cock shall 
not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice."” And 
then the minister paused to picture the tumult that 
this prediction about Peter, their leader, the Rock, 
must have caused in the breasts of those men. ‘‘Can 
you imagine,’’ he said, ‘‘the panic that must have 


fallen on Peter and the disciples at those words? But 
listen ; ‘Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.’’’ And so he read on 
into that peace-bringing fourteenth chapter of John, 
and the beauty and the significance of it were ten- 
folded to the hearers because of the way in which the 
minister had linked it, as did our Lord himself, to 
the startling words which. close the thirteenth chapter. 
And when the minister came to preach on the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth verses of that fourteenth chapter, his 
hearers were ready to understand the message as they 
would not have been without that reading. 

‘And whither I go, ye know the way. Thomas 
saith unto him,, Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest ; how know we.the way? Jesus saith unto him, 
I am the way.”’ 

‘*The mind of man,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ has a 
strange capacity for refusing to understand what it 
will not accept."’ Then he described our Lord’s 
manner of revealing to Thomas—doubting type of us 
all—the great saving truth of Christ the Way. ‘But 
mark how simply he did this,’’ said the minister. 
‘*Remember that Thomas had not had a course in 
the Epistles. He was not ready for an explanation 
of that great mystery, the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. He could not have understood it if he had 
been told. And so Jesus tells him simply, and in 
words suited to his experience, how he may come to 
the Father through Christ the way.; tells him that if 
he has known him, he has known the Father.’’ 

That, in a word, was the message of the day. The 
minister took care not to say that we, modern children 
of the faith, are not able to grasp the doctrine of the 
Atonement. He took care to refer with respect and 
reverence to that doctrine as commonly understood. 
But one ot his hearers at least, and I doubt not many 
another, had borne in on him the beauty and power 
of the Saviour’s manner of teaching, and could not 
but silently contrast it with the labored and laboring 
attempts to explain, to the last degree the sacred 
mysteries of our Lord’s life and mission with which 
some modern teachers, having taken courses much 
fuller than the inspired Epistles, would instruct the 
descendants of Thoinas. 

we 


I was talking with Mr. Gordon in his home, the 
next day, about the service of the previous day, and I 
told him how his sermon had impressed and helped 
me. 

‘*It was rather a curious thing,’’ said he, ‘that 
sermon. It didn’t come out at all as I had planned 
it. When I began to prepare it, I intended it to be 
a discourse on just how Christ brings us to the Lord, 
—how he acts as mediator between the Almighty and 
ourselves, and so on in the regulation doctrinal man- 
ner. But I found, on studying the passage on which 
I was to preach, that all that wasn’t there. I began 
to study what the Lord really said on that occasion, 
and why he said it. I tried to realize how Thomas 
felt. He wasn't ready for a doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.”’ 

‘* He hadn't had a course in the Epistles,’’ I quoted. 

‘* Exactly,"” Mr. Gordon continued. ‘‘ How did 
Thomas feel at that time? How did the Lord treat 
him? What did he give him? 

‘The trouble with our theological students,’’ he 
went on with great earnestness, ‘‘is that they look 
out through squared-off windows of systematic the- 
ology. They go through the high school, through 
the college, through the seminary, and then they are 
ready to preach. But what do they know about 
men? That is their lack, and the great need of the 
ministry to-day: a knowledge of men and what to 
give them. And what men need,’’ he added, ‘is 
not theology, but the life story of Jesus Christ, simple 
and direct.”’ 

Is it not because of his fidelity to that conviction 
that Charles W. Gordon is to-day, in the city of Win- 
nipeg, as the Sky Pilot was in logging camp and 
mining town, a power for Christ among men. ‘‘ There 
are only three or four men in Winnipeg,’’ the Presi- 
dent of the Young Men's Christian Association there 
said to a friend, ‘‘ whom we can count upon to speak 
to our young men in a way that will get hold of them. 
But Mr. Gordon is one of them ; we can always de- 
pend upon him.”’ 

Some church folks in Minneapolis were very desir- 
ous of getting Mr. Gordon to come to their church 
and give a reading from one of his books, the plan 
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being to sell tickets and make a great occasion of it. 
Mr. Gordon thanked them, and declined. He is 
always ready to preach Jesus Christ to souls, whether 
from his own or another's pulpit, or in his books. 
He is not ready to go on exhibition. May the Lord 
raise up more such men to point the Way to their 
brothers ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


What the Singing Doll Did 
By Pearl Howard Campbell 


HE Nursery People had a visitor who was no 
other than Great-Aunt Pattie’s favorite doll. 
For many years she had lain forgotten in a cedar 
chest in the East, and had at last been found and 
sent to Great-Aunt Pattie’s little namesake, Miss 
Patience Brownell. And that is how the Nursery 
People came to know her, and how this story hap- 
pened to be told. 

Aunt Pattie’s doll was not nearly as pretty as the 
every-day dollie, nor as beautifully dressed as the Paris 
doll. Indeed, her clothes were quite old-fashioned, 
but they smelled deliciously of lavender and of the 
petals of roses which had been scattered over her as 
she slept. She had a gentle dignity and a grace of 
manner that reminded one of Great-Aunt Patience 
herself. So the Nursery People were very glad to 
have her with them. Then lying forgotten for so 
many years made her grateful for any kindness that 
was shown her, and she was very glad to do her part 
toward making the evenings which the Nursery People 
spent in story-telling pleasant ones. 

‘*Perhaps you don’t know,”’ she said one evening, 
‘‘that I was the first singing dollie ever brought to 
this country.’’ 

‘* No,—were you ?’’ said every one at once. Then 
they said, ‘*Won’t you please sing for us, Miss 
Patience ?’’ 

‘Oh, no! I could not. My voice is so cracked 
and old! I would not, for the world. The other 
day, when Patience was showing me to her little 
friends, I was so afraid she would find that hidden 
spring and touch it, and I should have to sing to those 
little girls, who would want to laugh and wouldn't 
because they would be too polite to hurt the feelings 
of a poor old dollie like me. Yet once I could sing 
very nicely, and because I could I think I saved my 
dear little mistress from a great harm."’ 

‘¢ Tell us about it, please,’’ said the Toy Piano. 

‘« Yes, do—o,"’ said the little Cuckoo from her perch 
on the clock. 

So she began: ‘‘It was long ago, when I was quite 
a child, and lived with the first little Patience. The 
Brownells, as you know, were living on a farm in 
what was then quite a wilderness. There was a grove 
of trees on one side of the clearing, and on the other 
the broad river flowing peacefully toward the great 
ocean which I had crossed so lately. The house was 
well built and comfortably furnished for those days, 
for the Brownell’s were well to do. 

Now it happened one day, soon after my arrival, 
that Patience’s father and mother went to town and 
left the little maid all alone. Indeed, she was twelve, 
and quite old enough to leave ; for children, in those 
days, were used to hardships. She had her stint of 
spinning to do, her baking to see to, and, best of all, 
she had me. So she was quite content to stay. 

«« * Now Patience, child, if the Indians should come, 
though there is little danger, just you go down cellar 
and lock the door, and you will be safe,’ said her 
mother as she kissed her good-by. 

‘¢ The hours sped happily for the little girl. She 
had finished her spinning, and, taking the brown 
loaves from the oven, was about to spend an hour or 
two with me. Then who should she spy but old 
Grey Fox with his squaw and eldest son coming 
straight toward the house. Grey Fox was harmless 
enough except when he had been drinking, then 
there was no telling what he might do. Patience 
knew by the way he walked that he had come from 
old Joe’s grog-shop on Deer Isle. 

‘*Was she afraid? Not a bit of it. She would 
not have been her father’s daughter if she had been. 
In a flash she locked up all the baking except a pan 
of doughnuts, which she placed on the table with the 
hope that the Indians would go as soon as they had 
something to eat. 

‘* Then she flew to her place of refuge, but she had 
forgotten me. There I lay in the middle of the floor, 
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just where she had dropped me. I think she would 
have rushed to my rescue, but it was too late. The 
Indians were already in the house. 

«« They ate the cakes, and rummaged about to their 
hearts’ content. Then suddenly Mrs. Grey Fox 
stepped on me. Of course, 1 began to sing. That 
frightened her, so, of course, I sang all the harder. 
When she found that the sound really came from me, 
she shrieke’’, and ran toward the door, the others fol- 
lowed, and in less than a minute there was not an In- 
dian in sight. They thought I was a witch, I suppose. 
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‘*Then my dear little ‘mistress came from her 
hiding-place, and oh, how she did hug me! After- 
ward she took the very best care of me. If she 
hadn't I should never have lived to see her dear little 
niece. And that,’’ finished Aunt Pattie’s doll, ‘is 
all of the story."’ 

‘«] think you were very brave,’’ said the Paris 
Doll. ‘I'm sure I should have fainted."’ 

««It's a wonder your hair did not turn gray,’ 
the little Cuckoo. 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


XI. TWO PHASES OF LOVE 





ERGUSON'S cry of 
‘‘Mad dog!’’ fright- 
ened the horses, who 

commenced to rear and 
plunge, and, instead of going 
to defend the children, the 
instinct of his calling kept 
him clinging to the reins to 
prevent the team from run- 
ning away. 

The three children stood 
still, Elizabeth and Howard 
in the foot-path by the river 
along which the rabid animal 
was running, and Rob in the 
middle of the road. The 
crowd was in the rear, and 
turned the corner soon after 
the dog. One of the men 
had a gun, and was just 
about to fire when he saw 


ral startling incidents. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady, Mrs. Granville, plans to save 
a depraved community, Chickoryville, by estab- 
lishing a Sunday-school, 
two wealthy young men, and Winthrop, a young 
lawyer, join her and her three granddaughters in 
the work. The school succeeds, but not without 
opposition from the village hoodlums. A revival 
stirs Chickoryville to its depths, and results in 
the conversion of such hardened residents as Bob 
Peplar and Michael Corkell. Michael's exposure 
in a blizzard resutts in his death, lamented by all. 
His life inspires many another to good works, 
and among them Rachel Ellsworth. A glimpse of 
Uncle Billie’s prayer-filled life is given. Mrs. 
Granville’s granddaughters, Rachel and Eliza- 
beth, in making a call on Uncle Billie, witness seve- 


girl, comes across two boy friends, who are jeal- 
ous of each other, and a “ bloodless duel” is the 
result, interrupted by the cry of ‘‘ Mad dog!” 


a shrewd, but always laconic, 
comment on some phrase 
that touched life closely. 

“It's not up to date,’’ 
Mr. Winthrop had remarked 
to Mrs. Granville, in a rather 
deprecating tone, when, in 
discussing the characteristics 
of the teachers, they came 
to Mr. ‘Dennison and his 
method. 

‘*Up to date!’’ the old 
lady had replied, with a toss 
of her head ; ‘‘ I’m no stick- 
ler for the past. I don’t re- 
fuse ‘to worship the new 
moon out of respect to the 
old one,’ as Douglas Jerrold 
said some people did; but 
instruction that made men 
like John Dennison, or that 
men like John Dennison 
give, is good enough for me. 


Earnshaw and Bascom, 


Elizabeth, the younger 








the motionless group directly 
in the line of his aim. 

Suddenly Howard stepped in front of Elizabeth, 
putting his own body between her and the dog. 
Either this action roused the mind of Robert to per- 
form a still nobler one, or he had already matured 
his plans. 

At any rate, just as the dog, frothing at the mouth, 
rushed past him, straight toward Howard and Eliza- 
beth, he made a swift dash, and, seizing its hind legs, 
swung it round and round his head, and then flung it 
into the river. The infuriated animal fell into the 
water with a splash, but instantly turned, and began 
swimming to the shore. It looked as if the tragedy 
had only been postponed. But Robert's resources 
were not yet exhausted. A cobble-stone, flung with 
unerring skill, broke the skull of the beast, and he 
sank like lead. 

By this time the crowd had arrived, and frantically 
inquired what had become of the dog. 

Howard declared that Rob had thrown him into 
the river. Robert affirmed that he had jumped in of 
his own accord. Elizabeth had fainted. Ferguson's 
attention had been centered in his horses. 

The people discussed the adventure from every 
point of view, but could make nothing out of these 
conflicting stories, and finally dispersed, leaving the 
two boys alone. 

‘* What made you deny it ?'’ Howard asked. 

‘«I didn’t want them to be patting me on the back,"’ 
he said. 

‘«It was a brave deed."’ 

‘* No braver than yours.’ 

‘* What did I do ?"’ 

‘« Offered to be eat up! I wouldn't do that."’ 

‘1 didn’t know what I was doing."’ 

‘* Let's be friends."’ 

‘* I'm willing.’’ 

Then they shook hands, and the truce they made 
that day was never broken. 

- * ” * * 


Judged by modern pedagogical ideals, Mr. Den- 
nison was not a teacher. As for discipline, the 
dozen or more little urchins in his class may be 
said to have ‘played horse’ with the quiet old 
banker. He would call them to order now and then, 
and rebuke them placidly ; but even while his eye 
was on them they were sticking pins in each other's 
legs. His method of instruction was equally un- 
scientific, and consisted almost solely of inducing 
the scholars, by a system of rewards, to look up the 
marginal references in his Bible, with now and then 


He doesn’t give instruction. 
He Zs instruction.’’ 

‘*There’s something in that,’’ said Winthrop. 

‘‘Something! I should say there was. When 
you get right down to bottom facts, the thing that 
tells in Sunday-school teaching, or in any other kind 
of teaching, is character. It's that that gets hold of 
the pupils’souls. A good man dumb is better than a 
bad man gloquent. It is a moral education for those 
boys to sit and look at old John Dennison."’ 

‘* What you' ve said is true."’ 

‘But I haven't said it all. Eh?" 

‘« Not quite."’ 

‘* Well, I admit it. Teaching is a science. I'm 
not disparaging the modern methods. I believe in 
them, and the Sunday-school must get the benefit of 
them. If I had money enough to endow a training- 
school for Sunday-school teachers, I would do it.’’ 

If Mr. Dennison’'s methods of imparting instruction 
were open to criticism, his methods of bestowing his 
benevolences were not. They were ‘‘ business"’ 
from the ground up. He brought as much sagacity 
to bear upon the investment of his charity money as 
his bank deposits. He tithed his income, and always 
had a pile of bills in a drawer of his desk. 

But, freely as his money passed into the hands of the 
worthy, wo to the impostor who tried to deceive him ! 
Human nature was an open book to those keen old 
eyes under the bushy brows. 

It had become the habit of Mr. Dennison’s life to 
look for good investments. Through the four years 
that had passed since he began teaching in the 
Chickoryville Sunday-school, he had been steadily 
watching for a chance to put some money into the 
lives and characters of some of its pupils. 

Having satisfied his mind, by careful investigation, 
of their characters and their ambitions, he one day 
sent to Howard Hildreth and Rowena Lansdowne for- 
mal invitations to call at his office. They arrived 
after banking hours, and the old gentleman was alone. 
He greeted them in his cordial, quiet way, beckoned 
them to seats, and drummed on the table with his 
fingers a few moments before he spoke. 

‘‘I've been watching you,"’ he said at last, ‘‘and 
talking with your friends, all of whom speak well of 
you. I would like to make a business proposition. 
Howard, I understand you are anxious to become a 
medical missionary, and that your father doesn't ap- 
prove of it,—or, at least, is not willing to help you. Is 
that true? 

‘*It is," replied the young man, surprised. 

**Would he oppose you ?"’ 
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‘** Not resolutely."’ 

The old banker looked steadily at him a moment, 
and then turned to Rowena. 

‘* Your friends tell me that you have an ambition 
to become a great singer, and that your mother ap- 
proves of it, but is not able to send you abroad for 
study. Is my information correct ?’’ he asked. 

‘It is,’ she replied. 

Once more he drummed on the table a minute. 

‘«] haven't any children of my own, and I'd like to 
borrow you for a few years,'’ he said, looking from 
one to another, ‘‘and I hope your parents won't be- 
grudge me this pleasure. I would like to be able to 
feel, when you become useful to your fellow-men, that 
I had a little hand in making you so. And I would 
be glad to have you sometimes think of me as a sec- 
ond father." The young people started, looked at 
each other, and back at him. ‘‘ Besides, you know 
I'm an investor of money. I like to put it where it 
will pay a big per cent, provided the security is good. 
I' ve tried all kinds, —houses, mines, farms, manufac- 
tures, —but the best I've ever found is people. Now 
I want to invest some money in you two young folks. 
I don’t want you to tell any one else, but you can 
inform your parents that, until you get your diplomas, 
you can each draw on me for six hundred dollars a 
year."’ 

Howard and Rowena started to their feet. 

‘*Sit down. There is a condition. It is that, if 
you are ever able, you will do as much for some one 
else as I am doing for you."’ 

‘*We will,’’ they said eagerly. 

‘‘I've only one word more to add. There's a 
strong feeling of loyalty in my nature, In a sense 
you are both the products of the Chickoryville Sun- 
day-school, and I want you to reflect credit on it. 
Make us all proud to say, when we hear good reports 
of you (I'm sure we shall never hear bad ones), ‘ They 
belong tous!’ And if you achieve anything great, 
don't be ashamed to acknowledge how much of it you 
owe to the Chickoryville Sunday-school."’ 

‘« How can I ever thank you?’’ exclaimed Rowena. 

‘And how can 1?’’ asked Howard. 

‘« By deeds, not words,’’ Mr. Dennison replied. 

‘¢ We will do our best,’’ they said. 

The old man looked earnestly at them, and there 
was hunger in his eyes. 

‘« Perhaps—perhaps,’’ he said diffidently, ‘you 
could love me a little. I get hungry for love. I am 
getting old and lonely. How I should love to have 
had a son and daughter like you! It pleased God 
that it should be otherwise. When I was a young 
man, I was engaged to be married to a young girl 
about your age, Rowena. She was too young and 
beautiful. And I—I loved her very, very deeply. 
She died,—yes, before we could be married. This is 
her picture. I have always carried it.'’ 

He handed Rowena a locket, which she took with 
a touching reverence, and said, as she gazed at the face : 

‘«She was very beautiful."’ 

*«Yes, very beautiful and very good. It was hard 
to give her up. Like Dante, ‘I looked on Beatrice, 
and she on heaven.’ She was too good for earth."’ 

Neither of the young people who heard him speak 
had ever dreamed of this side of the rich banker's 
nature. He had seemed silent, distant, unresponsive, 
unromantic. It moved them deeply to perceive these 
sentiments in such an old man and in such a place. 
They were too inexperienced to know how much gen- 
tleness and how much poetry are to be found in the 
dull offices where hard-faced men grapple with the 
problems of life. Presently he continued : 

‘Do not think me rebellious because I admit that 
Iam sad. My reflections about life, no matter how 
far they wander, always come round to the same 
goal,—that, although everything may not be the best, 
everything is working toward the best, and there is a 
best. in everything. I always settle back upon my 
faith in the eternal Power that makes for righteous- 
hess, which is to me an eternal Presence."’ 

‘*Your words do us more good than your money, 
sir,’’ said Howard. 

‘‘Ah! perhaps so. Well, let me say this to you, 
—whatever happens, always believe that God is good, 
that existence is a blessing, and that man’s hope lies in 
obedience and submission. Somebody told Carlyle 
that Margaret Fuller had said magniloquently, ‘I 
accept the universe." ‘Gad, she'd better!’ replied 
the grim old philosopher, grinning at the absurdity of 
rejecting it.’’ 

Just as he finished, a clerk came in with a bundle of 
railroad bonds, which the president had to sign. 

‘* Now good-by, and God bless you!’’ he said, 
shaking their hands. 


(Zo be continued) 
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Luke 5: I-Il. 





LESSON 5. JANUARY 31. JESUS CALLS FOUR DISCIPLES 


(Compare Matt. 4 : 18-22; Mark 1 : 16-20. 


Golden Text: If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples.—John 8 : 31. 


Read Matt. 4 : 13-16.) Memory verses: 4-6. 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass, that, as the people 
pressed upon him to hear the word of God, 
he stood by the,lake of Gennesaret, 

2 And saw two ships standing by the lake: 
but the fishermen were gone out of them, and 
were washing ¢heir nets. 

3 And he entered into one of the ships, 
which was Simon's, and prayed him that he 
would thrust out a little from the land. And 
he sat down, and tanght the people out of the 
ship 

4 Now when he had left speaking, he said 
unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught 

5 And Simon answering said unto him, 
Master, we have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing: nevertheless at thy word | will 
let down the net. 

6 And when they had this done, they in- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now it came to pass, while the multitude 
pressed upon him and heard the word of 
God, that he was standing by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret ; 2 and he saw two boats standing by 
the lake : but the fishermen had gone out of 
them, and were washing their nets. 3 And he 
entered into one of the boats, which was 
Simon's, and asked him to put out a little 
from the land. And he sat down and taught 
the multitudes out of the boat. 4 And when 
he had left speaking, he said unto Simon, Put 
out into the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught. 5 And Simon answered and said, 
Master, we toiled all night, and took nothing : 
but at thy word I will let down the nets. 6 
And when they had done this, they inclosed a 


COMMON VERSION 


7 And they beckoned unto ¢heiry partners, 
which were in the other ship, that they should 
come and help them. And they came, and 
filled both the ships, so that they began to 
sink. 

8 When Simon Peter saw i¢, he fell down 
at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me ; for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord. 

9 For he was astonished, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of the fishes which 
they had taken : 

10 And so was also James, and John, tne 
sons of Zebedee, which were partners with 
Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not ; from henceforth thou shalt catch men. 

11 And when they had brought their ships 
to land, they forsook all, and followed him. 


1 Or, Jacob 2 ¢ 


PRONUNCIATION : Gennesaret, Gen-nés’a-rét. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


breaking ; 7 and they beckoned unto their 
partners in the other boat, that they should 
come and help them. And they came, and 
filled both the boats, so that they began to 
sink. 8 But Simon Peter, when he saw it, 
fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from 
me; for | am a sinful man, O Lord. 9g For 
he was amazed, and all that were with him, at 
the draught of the fishes which they had taken ; 
1o and so were also ' James and John, sons 
of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon. 
And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt ?catch men. 11 And 
when they had brought their boats to land, 
they left all, and followed him, 
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closed a great multitude of fishes: and their 
net brake. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





The writer will offer suggestions, each week, 
on how to present the lesson to your class, and 
it is his special purpose to call to your attention 
some of the good things in the rich variety of lesson 
articles in the Times. There will be no attempt, 
however, to refer to all the good things, nor even 
to all the writers, in these pages. 

“The Lesson Pilot” is for the teacher’s home 
preparation. Never take it into the class. 

















T IS early morning on the shore of the Sea of 
| Galilee, The small fishing-boats have just come 
im at dawn, and the sun is rising over the hills 
on the opposite shore but five or six miles away, 
while tired fishermen, having worked all night, are 
cleaning and mending their nets, with no fish to 
cheer them. Continue to describe this picture of the 
scene of the lesson, as drawn by Dr. McLaren in his 
third paragraph. After you have made the scene 
very dom in all its details to your class, using the 
interesting suggestions of Dr. Forbush’s first and 
third paragraphs, Dr. Dunning's second paragraph, 
and The Sunday School Times striking lesson photo- 
graph showing an actual fishing-boat and fishermen 
as they appear to-day on the Sea of Galilee, take a 
moment to connect the scene of this lesson with last 
week's and the preceding lessons. 

It was just after Jesus had read from the Book of 
Isaiah in the synagogue at Nazareth, and, after offer- 
ing his old playmates and a the message 
of salvation, had barely escaped from their fury with 
his life, that he came to the city of Capernaum and 
made that his home (Riddle’s, Dunning’s, and San- 
ders’s first paragraphs). Now is the time to use your 
map again,—either your Bible v4 or one clipped 
from the Times, or a sketch-map of your own, done 
before your class on a pad of paper. How far was it 
from Nazareth to Capernaum, and in what direction ? 
To make the distance and relation a real one, mention 
a place about ten miles northeast of your own city or 
town. And now follow Mrs. Howie's wise suggestion 
and get your pupils to understand clearly about the 
different names for the inland sea near which Caper- 
naum stood. It was only a small lake (Riddle and 
Howie); perhaps your pupils can tell you of a lake 
near their home of about the same size. 

Having now recalled the last lesson, and definitely 
located and pictured this lesson, show how willing 
Jesus was to do what others wanted,—when that was 
right,—and how readily he used whatever was at 
hand, and made the best of it. Some famous preach- 
ers might think a crowd of people on the seashore 
beneath their attention, or might have declined to 
speak because there was no suitable place to speak 
from. But our Lord simply asks one of the fishers 
to push his boat out a little from shore (‘' setting 
men to work is often the first step toward winning 
them"), and sitting quietly in the boat he gives the 
multitude what they have come for,—his message. 
Dr. Banks's second illustration points this truth well. 

Some of us would have considered the making of that 
morning’s discourse enough work for that day. It 
was but the beginning of our Lord's. He knew that 
preaching to a crowd was good; that individual work 


great multitude of fishes; and their nets were 


with individuals was far better. So he turns ‘his 
whole attention to the men who have lent him 
their boat, and interests himself first in ¢hezr inter- 
ests. Professor Riddle’s paragraph on ‘ Persons” 
gives a wealth of suggestion about these men, and is 
worth careful study. 

Jesus began with what those he would win were 
most interested in. Do you always do this with your 
pupils? But he gave them a hard test, and Simon's 
answer was a proof of trust in the One he had 
already learned to respect. Dr. Dunning’s third 
paragraph tells why it was a hard request that Christ 
made. Dr. Goss in his second and third paragraphs, 
and Dr. Dunning in his third, draw powerful lessons 
from the character of Simon and his spirit of unsee- 
ing trust in Christ. Every — and girl and man and 
woman in our Sunday-schools to-day needs the les- 
sons of this lesson. And the teacher's life can do 
more to press these-lessons home than any spoken 
words, thongh the latter must have their place too. 

**God never returns borrowed vessels empty,” says 
one of the italic sentence-thoughts this week. But 
our vessels may not always be filled with what we had 
expected and hoped for. Our nets are not always 
filled with the fish we're after, even when we pray 
and trust. Read Dr: McLaren's helpful thought on 
this (in his fifth paragraph). When we do not receive 
what we have trustingly prayed for, whatthen? Get 
your class to discuss this, and express their opinions 
on it. 

Dr. Dunning’s fourth a suggests that this 
is a Suitable time to show how from the first Simon 
Peter was the leader of the disciples. 

The response to the trust of Peter in this case was 
overwhelming. Can you not see the excitement of 
the fishermen as the haul grows heavier and heavier, 
and all hands strain tothe utmost to secure the finny 
treasures ? Then, in a boat sinking with its wealth, 
the meaning of it all sweeps over Peter’s soul, and he 
sinks down, broken by his success, in a stinging re- 
alization of his own sinful unworthiness. 

Now comes the word of privilege which the Master 
had been reserving for this moment: ‘* Fear not; 
from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” These fish- 
ers’ answer is told so simply and briefly as to seem 
almost abrupt: ‘‘ And when they had brought their 
boats to land, they left all, and followed him.” Yet 
can any answer to Christ’s invitation be made too 
abruptly ? ave we heard that commission from 
our Master? Have our pupils heard it? It is spoken 
to-day just as truly and clearly to his disciples as 
when it sounded on the shore of Galilee nineteen 
centuries ago. Tell the story, with which Dr. Banks 
closes, of Gladstone’s earnest love of Christ, and 
close the lesson by leaving this question with your 
pupils: ‘‘Am I willing to be a fisher of men for 
Christ ? Am I willing to leave all and follow him ?” 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE arrangement of the lessons implies that the 
call of the four disciples followed the rejection at 
Nazareth. Hence abe 4: 31-44 is to be placed 

after this lesson. This also assumes that Matthew 4: 
18-22 and Mark 1: 16-20 refer to the same occasion 
as this passage. The order of Mark, which is most 
chronological, is followed in the selection of Lessons 








The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


5and6, The fourth disciple, Andrew, referred to in 
the title of this lesson, is not named in the passage 
m Luke, but is mentioned in the accounts just cited 
in Matthew and Mark. 

The Place.—On the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
here called the Lake of Gennesaret from the region 
on the northwest side of the lake, which was the 
scene of many incidents (including this one) in the 
Galilean ministry. The lake, called also the Sea of 
Tiberias, is an oval body of water, ten to twelve 
miles long and about half as broad, into which the 
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upper Jordan flows at the north, and from which the 
lower Jordan issues at the south. The exact locality 
was probably on the way between Nazareth and 
Capernaum, and near the latter city. Canon Tris- 
tram fixes upon a bay or cove called e/-7adbigah, 
which is probable, if Tell Haim is the site of Caper- 
naum. (See comments on next lesson.) 
Time.—Shortly after the rejection at Nazareth, in 
the early part of year of Rome 781; that is, A. D. 28. 
Persons.— Simon, called also Simon Peter in verse 
8; the latter name, which means ‘‘ rock,” or ‘‘ stone,” 
and is equivalent to ‘‘Cephas” in the vernacular of 
Palestine, was probably permanently assumed when 
the twelve were chosen, though predicted by Jesus 
at the first recorded interview with him (John 1: 42). 
He is always named first in the lists of the twelve, 
and was usually the leader. He was from Bethsaida 
oo 1: 44), but seems to have afterwards lived at 
apernaum, and plied his trade as fisherman in that 
neighborhood, His brother Andrew was one of the 
two disciples of John the Baptist who first followed 
Jesus after the Baptist’s declaration (John 1 : 35-40). 
Andrew was with Simon on this occasion, as verses 
6 and 7 imply, and as the presumably parallel pas- 
sages state. The sons of Zebedee, /ames (Greek, 
‘* Jacob”) and /oAn, were probably cousins of Jesus, 
since ‘‘ his mother’s sister” (John Ig : 25) seems to be 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 31 


most naturally referred to Salome, their mother. It 
is likely that James was the older brother, and he 
too seems to have been in the group of first disciples 
spoken of in John 1. He was the first martyr among 
the twelve (Acts 12: 2), and the two brothers were 
surnamed Boanerges—Sons of Thunder (Mark 3: 17). 
John, in his Gospel, refers to himself as the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. He outlived all the other apos- 
tles, and his writings are the latest of the New Testa- 
ment books. He is often called ‘‘the apostle of 
love,” but seems to have been naturally of a fiery 
disposition. These four fishermen are always placed 
in the first group in the lists of the apostles, and 
Peter, James, and John were the sole companions of 
Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration and in Geth- 
semane, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 2.—T7wo boats standing by the lake: While 
the same term is used in Greek of a large and a small 
vessel, in the Gospels, ‘‘ boat” is the proper render- 
ing, since the fishing-craft on the lake were not very 
large. Some of them could carry a score of people, 
as Jesus and the twelve several times took the same 
boat. While oars were used, the boats often carried 
a lateen sail, as is now common in the Mediterranean. 
‘‘Standing by” might mean moored near the shore 
or drawn up on the beach.— Washing their nets: 
After the night’s toil (v. 5). These nets were like 
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our seines, as Matthew 4: 18 and Mark 1 : 16 indi- 
cate. This is implied too in verse 6 (‘‘inclosed ”’). 

Verse 3.—Zaught out of the boat: Compare Mark 
3:9; 4: 1. If the shore was curving, more could 
hear him, and would not press upon him (v. 1). He 
‘*sat down,” his usual posture in teaching. 

Verse 5.—7Zot/ed all night: Compare — 21: 3, 4. 

Verse 6.—The plural in verses 4-7 implies the pres- 
ence of Andrew; possibly of others (comp. v. 9). 

Verse 7.— Their partners : James and John (v. 10). 
Others were engaged in the draught (v. 9), and Mark 
1: 20 refers to ‘‘ Zebedee”’ and ‘‘ the hired servants.” 

Verse 8.—For J am a sinful man: The effect on 
his conscience of the exhibition of such power.—Lord : 
A stronger term than ‘‘ Master” (v.5), though not used 
in the Old Testament sense. 

Verse 10.—From henceforth thou shalt catch men: 
Compare Matthew 4: 19; Mark1: 17. Those pas- 
sages seem to belong immediately after verse 9. 

Verse 11.—They left all, and followed him: On 
the previous occasion, described in John 1, all four 
followed him, but not permanently, as the synoptic 
narratives imply. The choice of these fishermen as 
apostles occurred later, after the second passover, 
and immediately before the Sermon on the Mount. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 
It is a blessed success that reminds us of our sins. 


ol 


A Call and a Parable for Fishers of Men 


By Alexander 


REVIOUS acquaintance is implied in this narra- 
tive. Jesus would not have taken possession of 
a stranger’s boat. Such a man as Peter would 
not have docilely obeyed the instructions of a stran- 
ger, especially such instructions, nor would he have 
addressed a stranger as Master. Nor would the four 
young fishermen have hauled up their boats on shore 
for the last time and gone after a stranger, if nothing 
more had passed than this narrative tells. But John 
supplies the necessary explanation of the whole scene. 
From him we know that the four had already learned 
to call Jesus Master, and were true disciples. Itis as 
such that Jesus deals with them here. They are now 
to be called to fling up their calling, and to be his com- 
panions.. They are not yet called to be apostles, for 
they are not ready to go forth from the inspiration of 
his presence, and they have much to learn; but their 
future work is shadowed to them, and they are now 
“pound to him forevermore, the ties of home and 
trade being severed. 

It is from that point of view that the incident dis- 
closes its true character. It was a parable in a mira- 
cle, a call to higher service, and a promise of success 
therein, as well as a revelation of the conditions of 
success. 

The time is morning. The boats had just come in 
at dawn, the sun was rising over the hills on the op- 
posite shore, and the tired fishers were cleaning up 
(and, as Matthew adds, mending) the nets. East- 
erns are astir early, and a multitude had already 
gathered round Jesus, who was ready to begin his 
day’s work with the rising sun. He could not make 
the crowd hear if they were pressing round him on 
the level beach, but one of the boats, pushed out a 
little way, would make aconvenient pulpit. Since 
Luke names Peter as its owner, he was probably 
Andrew’s senior ; at all events, he was the predomi- 
nant ‘‘ partner.” For once his tongue was still, and 
he silently shoved off, as he was bidden. But the 
sermon has been allowed to sink into the ocean of 
oblivion, which covers so many precious things, so 
many of Christ’s words and deeds. Not it, but the 
call of the four, is Luke’s theme here. 

The first point to note, then, is the authoritative 
order. The Greek distinguishes between the two 
parts, for ‘‘ put out” is in the singular, as addressed 
to Peter as owner, and ‘‘ let down” is plural, for An- 
drew and the others of the crew had to join in that. 
It was a strange command, for morning, with the 
sunshine on the water, was the worst possible time 
for fishing, as every man in the boat well knew, and 
probably fish were generally more abundant in shore 
than out in the middle, in deep water. Peter's an- 
swer shows his practical experience struggling with 
his deference to Jesus, and at last submitting. It 
would not have been like him to have said nothing, 
but Jesus had already so subjugated and won him 
that, even while remonstrating, he addressed him as 
‘‘Master.” There is just a touch of consciousness 
that he is doing a good deal to show his obedience in 
that ‘*‘ Nevertheless at thy word, I will,’’ but the true- 
hearted obedience atones for that. The immediate 
purpose of the command was to teach Peter and the 
others Christ’s authority, and to test their submission; 

and in that view the very hardship of it, and its con- 
trariety to their maxims from experience, were the 
reasons for it. But the higher meaning shines 
through it for us, though they would not see it till 


McLaren, D.D. 


Jesus’ last words had disclosed the likeness between 
the vocation which they were about to abandor 
and that which they were about to take up. He 
has the right to appoint for us the place and time of 
our work for souls, as of all our work. He bids us 
strike out boldly ‘‘ into the deep,” and not timidly to 
hugthe shore. Daring enterprise befits Christians 
who have a Christ at their backs; but the daring 
must be warranted by his clear command. There is 
a promise wrapped in his order. The nets let down 
at his word, and where he bids us, will be let down 
‘*for a draught,” and will not be hauled up with 
nothing in them but mud and seaweed. Peter's an- 
swer teaches docility, and that past failures should 
not discourage from new efforts. Happy is he who, 
in all his life, in his so-called ‘* Christian work,” and 
in all other service, has for his impulse, ‘‘ At thy 
word, I will.” 

No sooner were the nets down than they were 
filled. No weary waiting through long, dark hours 
of night ; but, with the sunshine on them, they at 
once felt the weight of the catch. Alas! the parable 
fails there ; but it is good for us that the fruit of our 
toils should not always come soon. How many years 
had Carey to wait before one convert was won ! and 
how faith was strengthened by exercise and effort 
spurred by lack of results ! hether Jesus, in the 
use of his ‘‘ dominion over the fish of the sea,” brought 
the shoal to the net, or, in the use of his superhuman 
knowledge, brought the net to the shoal, matters 
nothing. The heavy nets began to break, the boat 
was well out in the lake, a signal for help would 
carry farther than a shout, and a brawny arm vehe- 
mently waved some cloth or sail to John and James 
on the shore. They pulled hard, no doubt, and a 
few minutes brought them alongside. But the weight 
of fish nearly swamped the two boats. Success 
brings its own dangers, and there is many a boat— 
that is to say, many a church—too leaky to stand an 
inrush of new converts. Such churches, however, 
are not likely to have them. 

Peter’s mind and heart had been busy while his 
hands had been pulling the oar and grappling with 
the nets. Now he flings himself down among the 
litter of slimy nets and the heap of struggling fish, 
forgetting all about the risk of foundering and every- 
thing else. How lovable his impetuous nature makes 
him! The miracle had made him feel that there was 
something more in Jesus than he had yet thought of, 
and the spontaneous dread of and recoil from close 
contact with the superhuman which lurks in all 
hearts, broke out in his passionate exclamation. 
‘* Why is it that the heart shrinks and sinks if it feels 
God near? Why are we afraid of a hand put out 
from the Invisible World?” Peter knew. Sin makes 
‘* cowards of us all,” and the sense of sin is roused, 
like a sleeping snake, to sting by the presence of 
more than human purity and power. Yes, Peter was 
right in his confession, and in connecting his con- 
sciousness of sin with Christ’s presence. But Peter 
was wrong—or perhaps, rather, we should say, was 
immature—in wishing for Christ’s absence, for where 
should a ‘‘sinful man” find cleansing and soothing 
of terror butclose by Christ? His prayer should have 
been: ‘‘ Desert me not, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” And Peter had found that out when this 
miracle was acted over again after the resurrection, 
and he, the denier, sprang from the boat and fioun- 
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dered through the water to clasp Christ's feet, and 
there find pardon for and purging from his darkest 
sin. 

Jesus’ last words, the only ones of his directly 
quoted in the story, are what the story is told for. 
They warrant the parabolic meaning, they translate 
the parable into plain words, they summbn the four, 
although Peter only is addressed, to their new ser- 
vice. And they cast a flood of light on the abiding 
duty of every disciple, as well as givea faithful prom- 
ise that our ‘*‘ labor” will not be in‘‘ vain” if itis *‘in 
the Lord.” ‘‘They left all.” Boats and nets were 
not much, but there was in Peter's case, at all events, 
a wife and a house. The sacrifice of leaving all is 
much the same whether the all is lessor more. True 
discipleship is not possible without it, but it is worth- 
less unless it is in order to follow Jesus. We always 
hear now the explanation that the necessary Christian 
surrender of all things may be made, even while re- 
taining possession of them, if we use them for 
Christ's sake. There is little fear of our modern 
Christians interpreting the necessity too literally, 
but there is great fear of their interpreting the expla- 
nation too widely, and ‘‘ making the commandment 
of” Christ ‘‘ of none effect by”’ their ‘‘ tradition.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The world builds thrones for its oppressors, but 
its saviors have to borrow their pulpits. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
—==---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 








ae E WAS STANDING BY THE LAKE OF GENNE- 

SARET.”—The surface of this lake is two 

hundred yards below the surface of the 
Mediterranean Sea, It is pear- or heart- shaped,— 
thirteen miles long and six broad. From ancient 
history and from the ruins of buildings about its 
shores we learn that a great population lived near it 
in the days of our Lord. It was, moreover, crowded 
with ships in those days, but now the region is thinly 
populated, and ae years ago not a boat could be 
seen on it, although now several boats are to be 
found on the Lake of Gennesaret, quite at the ser- 
vice of American and other visitors. In its course 
from the southern slopes of Hermon to the Dead Sea 
the river Jordan passes through it. It would save 
confusion and annoyance in the future if the teacher 
would take pains to inform his pupils that the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Luke 5 : 1), the Sea of Galilee (Matt. 
15: 29), the Sea of Tiberias (John 6: 1), and the Sea 
of Chinnereth (Num. 34: 11; Josh. 13 : 27), are differ- 
ent names for the lake of this lesson. 

‘‘THE MULTITUDE PrEssED upon Him.”—A con- 
firmed cripple in the town of Shweifat, twenty-five 
years ago, awoke one morning to find himself cured 
from his infirmities. Dr. Howie, who visited him dur- 
ing the excitement, says the man did not try to util- 
ize the fact of his cure for unlawful gains, but he 
claimed that an angel appeared to him in the night, 
and told him that he was cured of his infirmities. 
The man was a member of the Eastern Church. 
The people regarded his cure as a miracle. The 
news spread far and wide. The sick and the infirm 
were brought to him from every district. The town 
could not hold him. The multitude pressed upon 
him, so he moved to the seashore between Beyrout 
and Sidon, and for a whole summer the excitement 
and the crowds continued to increase. A scientific 
journal attempted to give a natural explanation of 
the cure, but beyond this the man was allowed free 
hand to declare that he was healed miraculously. 
Still he is now quite forgotten. The excitement came 
tonaught. Why? (See Acts 5: 38, 39.) 

SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Setting men to work is often the jirst step toward 
winning them. 
ad 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND heard the word of God (v. 1). They not 
only ‘‘ heard” the word of God, but knew it 
was his ‘‘ word.” Is there anything more won- 

derful in the life of the soul than this experience of 
recognizing the word of God? How do we know 
that a thought which flashes upon the mind is God's 
thought ? ow do we know that a sentence that 
falls upon the ear contains a divine message? We 
do know it,—that is certain. The feeling of recogni- 
tion is complete. It is like that of hearing the voice 
of a friend through the telephone. We cannot be 
mistaken. The assurance is absolute,—at least some- 
times, if not always. We are as certain as if we had 
seen God face to face. About many things we have 
been mistaken, but about the authority of this mes- 
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sage to our souls we do not for an instant doubt. For 
one, I cannot believe that this is guess-work or ima- 
gination. When I believe that I have been mistaken 
in the recognition of human voices all my life, I will 
abandon my faith that I can recognize the voice 
divine. 

We toiled all night, and took nothing (v.5). Simon 
was too good a fisherman to kick about his ‘‘ luck.” 
He had put in bad nights before, and knew he would 
have to do it again and often. Fishing is an art, 
but many a time ‘‘it goes by favor." There were 
times when even Isaak Walton could not get a 
bite. There are bad days for trout, and bad nights 
for eels. No, no! the genuine fisherman is not dis- 
heartened by bootless hours on the lake. And the 
genuine hero is not disheartened by bootless days 
and weeks and months, or even years, of human en- 
deavor. There are poor ‘‘times and seasons” in 
every business. One good year out of two or three 
is about all we mayexpect. But the tide turns. It's 
not allebb. There is a flood as well. The greatest 
trouble with the most of us lies in the loss of faith in 
the pond. Go back again and again. Try a frog if 
the fish won't bite at a fly, and do not even disdain a 
worm. The ocear of life can never be fished out. A 
fruitless night betokens a fruitful day. 

At thy word Iwill let down the nets (v. 6). Al- 
ways ready for axother cast. What a magnificent 
spirit! I reckon that it was always hard to get Peter 
off the lake and out of the boat. ‘ Let’s have just 
one more try,” I can hear him say, when all the rest 
were ready to pull for the shore. It only took a 
little spark to fire the powder of hope in that inflam- 
able breast. When the Hopkins boys and the Hoyts 
and Sam Huntington and I used to fish in Owasco 
Lake, there were some of us always eager to ‘‘ quit.” 
But my old chum Arthur Hoyt was harder to drag 
away than the anchor. One nibble a day was posi- 
tive excitement for him. He would let down the 
nets or the hook at anybody’s word. ‘‘ Ketched any- 
thing, mister ?”’ asked a small boy of an old man who 
had been fishing for a whole morning in a little pond. 
‘* Ain't had a bite,” he said. ‘* Nor ye won't.” 
‘“Why not?” ‘*That water jest rained in there 
last night!" Well, it’s better to fish that kind of a 
pond than not to have the grit to fish any. Let 
down your nets. Drop in your hook anywhere and 
everywhere. Try one more cast. 


os fot 
How to 
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Depart from me; Sor Tama sinful man (v. 8). 
There are minds which will find it hard to see the 
connection between the big haul of fishes secured at 
the suggestion of Jesus and Peter’s sudden spasm of 
penitence. But it was perfectly logical to a mind as 
Spiritual as his. Every experience of life struck 
home to his ethical nature. All things had a moral 
significance. The wisdom and power revealed by 
the Saviour disclosed a nature so lofty that by com- 
parison he saw the littleness of his own. In the 
presence of that spiritual majesty he became in- 
stantly conscious of his own inferiority. All that 
was weak and evil sprang into view in the light of 
that serene and glorious personality. There are 

eople to whose moral nature nothing strikes home. 

ven at the sight of the Saviour on the cross they 
do not perceive that they are ‘‘sinful men.” God 
grant that we and our pupils may not be of that sort! 

Thou shalt catch men (v. 10). No human occupa 
tion has ever so perfectly illustrated the art of ‘* soul- 
winning” as that of the fisherman. His skill, 
patience, gentleness, determination, perseverance, 
reveal the moral qualities that we must have to lead 
our fellow-men to God. And the very maxims of 
this art disclose the true method for the Sunday- 
school teacher. ‘‘Give him line, and let him swal- 
ler!” an old St. Lawrence oarsman kept saying to 
me, when I tried to hook my wall-eyed pike too soon. 
‘*Play everything for a bass!” he fairly shouted 
when I carelessly jerked my bait away from some- 
thing that had nibbled, because I thought it was a 
perch or sunfish. I repeat his words to you teachers, 
‘* Play everything for a bass!" That dough-faced 
little boy looks like a sucker or a bull-head to-day, 
but he may be a four-pound black bass in a few 
years from now. It would take asupernatural angler 
to tell what kind of a big man a Tittle boy’s nibble 
indicates. When Dwight L. Moody nibbled at the 
bait in Dr. Kirk’s church in Boston, nobody ever 
thought that it was the bite of an incipient whale. 
Don't despise the littlest minnow. ‘‘ Play everything 
for a bass.” 
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He who seeks the salvation yf the world cannot 
be satisfied with less than the sky for the roof and 
the hills for the walls of his church. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Holding On 


F YE continue inmy word (Golden Text). An old- 
time preacher divided up his sermon on this text 
into three’ sections. ** First,” 

«Take hold.’ Second, ‘Hold on.” Thirdly, and 
lastly, ‘ Never let go.’"" And that is a sermon that 
ought to be preached very frequently. There area 
great many rewards promised to the people who con- 
tinue unto the end. 


he exhorted, 


Use Your Common Sense 

He entered into one of the boats, which was Si- 
mon's, and asked him to put outa little from the 
land. And he sat down and taught, etc. (v. 3). 
Many a failure is attributable to the want of prompt 
use of common sense. In the highest circles, eti- 
quette consists mainly of gracious and courteous be- 
havior. Sir Walter Raleigh, when a youth, won the 
favor of Queen #lizabeth by throwing his cloak in 
the mud for her to walk upon. It was an action not 
only of manly chivalry, but it was characterized by 
quick common seuse. He did the right thing at the 
right moment. We should use all the advantages 
we have, and make the best of the situation. When 
the crowd pressed down about Jesus, he saw the 
empty boats, and, stepping into one, pushed off from 
land just far enough to make it a good — It is 
astonishing how many helps we always have at hand 
when we devote our attention to looking for them, 
rather than to considering the things we lack. 


The Reward of Continued Effort 
And when they had done this, they inclosed a 
reat multitude of fishes (v. 6). The Rev. F. W. 
furray tells of a young merchant whose business 
was going along very successfully when he suddenly 
foveal himself in financial difficulty through the un- 
expected failure of a large customer. He was going 
down the street to his office, feeling very much dis- 
couraged in spite of his best efforts, but upon meet- 
ing an acquaintance he ‘pulled himself together,” 
and, as usual, saluted the friend with a smile and a 
cheerful ‘* Good-morning.”" The friend asked whether 
he could see him for a while in his office. Upon being 
answered in the affirmative, he went in with him, 
and broached the subject of his visit. Said he: ‘I 
should like you to invest ten thousand dollars for me. 
I do not know any one who seems to be making his 
business succeed so well as you. You all seem in 
good spirits.” This turned the tide for the young 





man into a splendid success, and it came about by 
his mastering himself, and enforcing cheerful en- 
deavor to go forward doing the best he could. 
Though Peter had fished all night, he tried again at the 
Master’s suggestion, and this time the net was full. 


Could Not Do Without Jesus 


They left all, and followed him(v. 11). Dr. James 
Stalker tells the story of a minister who was on one 
occasion visiting a home where there were several 
children, with whom he was talking about the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He repeated to them the verse from 
the Bible which says, ‘‘To you therefore which be- 
lieve he is precious.” Then he asked them what the 
word ‘‘precious” meant. None of the children were 
able to answer until it came to the turn of the young- 
est, who said, very sweetly, ‘*‘ Mother is precious ; 
we cannot do without her,’”’ and then hid his face in 
his mother’s lap. These fishermen had been listen- 
ing to Jesus and associating with him until their 
whole hearts had gone out in love to him, and they 
believed on him so completely that they felt they 
could not do without him. Before this they had 
cared more for their boats and their nets and their 
fishing-trips than anything else in the world, but now 
they left them all behind and followed Jesus. 


A Day with Jesus 

They left all, and followed him (v.11). Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends were once discussing at Ha- 
warden Castle the question as to what day in history 
they would select as the most desirable day to live. 
The great statesman, without any hesitation, decided 
from the intellectual point of view, and expressed the 
opinion that he would describe as the greatest day in 
the world's history a day in ancient Greece, when 
Athens was at the summit of its glory. Another 
member of the group chose the Day of Pentecost. 
The effect on Mr. Gladstone was immediate. The 
intellectual gave way at once to the spiritual, and 
the great premier, who seemed, according to the 
statement of one present, to be ashamed of himself, 
asked leave to withdraw his former choice, and to 
say, ‘‘A day with our Lord.” It is an interesting 
question to ask ourselves whether, if Jesus were here 
now, we would leave all in order to spend the day 
with him,—and if we say ‘‘ yes” to that, to ask if 
we are leaving all that we may spend our time in his 
company, and under his guidance ? 

New York City. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Lessons for Fishers of Men 


1. The Use of Opportunities : 
Multitude pressed; ... two boats.... Taught (1-3). 
Cast thy bread upon the waters (Eccl. 11 : 1). 
Blessed . . . sow beside all waters (Isa. 32 : 20). 
We must work, . . . while it is day (John 9: 4). 
Preach ... in season, out of season (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 
2. Persistent Labor : 
Toiled all night,... but at thy. word (4-6). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 
Always abounding . . . work of the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Ye have need of patience (Heb. 10 : 36). 
3- Mutual Helpfulness : 
Partners... should come and help (7) 
To send them forth by two and two (Mark 6 : 7). 
In one spirit, with one soul (Phil. 1 : 27). 
They labored with me. . . fellow-workers (Phil. 4 : 3). 
4- The Need of Holiness : 
lam a sinful man, O Lord (8, 9). 
Unclean lips. . . . Sin forgiven (Isa. 6 : 5-8). 
A clean heart. . . . Then will I teach (Psa. 51 : 10, 13). 
Be ye yourselves also holy (1 Pet. 1 : 15, 16). 
s- Self-sacrifice for the Gospel : 
They left all (11). 
Renounceth not all, ... cannot be my disciple (Luke 14 : 33). 
He shall receive a hundredfold (Mark 10 : 28-30). 
I count all things to be loss (Phil. 3 : 8). 
6. Fellowship with Christ : 
And followed him (11). 
Abide in me, and I in you (John 15 : 4). 
Was not our heart burning within (Luke 24 : 32). 
Our fellowship is with... Jesus Christ (1 John r : 3). 
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It is easter to fiz the Master's plebetan tastes 
than it ts to equal his popularity. 


‘xe 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


** Jesus calls us o'er the tumult."’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
**T hear thy welcome voice."’ . (28 : 1-5. 45 : 1-5.) 
“rc : ook Reseed eseend eaten” Psalm 180 : 1. 

ome,’ said Jesus’ sa , (21: 11-14. 3% : 9-12.) 
** Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ Psalm ‘45 : I-10. 
** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ (60 : 1-10. 94 : I-10.) 
> ae : i al . » Psalm 51 : 1-6. 

Saviour, like a shepherd lead us. 
: ae (68 : 1-5. 108 : 1-3.) 

** Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine."’ Psalm 119 : 25-30. 
** Just as I am, without one plea."’ (173 : 25-30. 245 : 1-3.) 
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Obedience in the dark is the step by which faith 
comes into the light. 
‘xt 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EAR what lake was Jesus at the time of this 
lesson? What was he doing at this time? 
What did he see on the lake? Where were 

the fishermen? Into whose boat did Jesus enter? 
What did he tell Peter to do? What answer did 
Peter make? As a result of obeying Jesus, what 
good fortune did Peter have? When all the fish 
were loaded into the boats, what happened? Then 
what did Peter do? When they got to the land, 
what did Jesus say to the fishermen? Did they obey 
the Master’s command ? 

Now put on the board the words Called From—To. 
What had been the business of Peter and his com- 





CALLED 
FROM TO 
F. P. 
Ss. L. 
F. P. 
S. H. 











panions up to this time? That of fishermen. Put 
down the letter F. To what did the Master call 
them? To be ‘‘fishers of men.” Yes; let us call 
that preaching. Put down the letter P. Which was 
the better calling of the two,—preaching, or fishing ? 
Correct. If Peter and the rest had refused Jesus’ 
call, they would never have done very much good in 
this world. 

Is this the only time that God has called men from 
lower to higher things? No; he has often done this. 
Bring out the fact that God calied Moses from being 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 31 


a shepherd to be a great leader of his people, and 
put down the letters S. and L. to note this. In like 
manner Elisha was called from being a farmer to 
being a prophet. Put down the letters F. and P. to 
make this clear. Does God call every man to be a 
preacher, or leader, or prophet? No; but there is a 
call which he gives to each of us, -What is it? Itis 
a call from sin to holiness. Put down the letters S. 
and H. to denote this. The question is, What will 
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he do with God’s call? If you accept it, you will be 
lessed; but if you refuse it, you will suffer. 
Now lead in prayer that all may accept God’s 
blessed call this very day. 
New Yor«x Ciry. 
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When we lay up our boats in the time of worship, 
God loads them up in the time of work. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Rossatien about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about, It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought. Jesus, the Great Helper, 
Teaching, Preaching, Healing. 


General Plan: The Great Helper Needed Other 
Helpers. 


To-day’s Lesson Shows Jesus Teaching and Choos- 
ing his First Helpers or Disciples. 


Lesson Aim: Jesus Wants me to be a Helper too. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Who is your best helper at home? Mother, of 
course; for she does so many things for you. Who 
helps you at school? Yes, the teacher, who explains 
lessons. Who is our best helper to do right? Jesus, 
the great helper, who, because he was tempted, is 
able to help others who are tempted. Mother often 
has more than she can do, so somebody comes to 
help with the washing, sweeping, or sewing. At the 
store your father looks after the business, but needs 
helpers to wait on customers, write letters, etc. The 
telephone and street-cars are helpers too. Every- 
body in this world should be a helper to somebody 
else. Even the baby, who cannot walk or talk, helps 
to make home brighter and happier. My nephew is 
thirteen, and goes to school, as you do, but on Satur- 
days he helps the grocer. Everybody who has a 
great work to do needs helpers who can be trusted. 


REVIEW. 


Our Christmas text taught us how Jesus was born 
to be the greatest helper this world eyer knew, be- 
cause he came to save people from their sins. When 
he grew up and began to preach, he tried first of all 
to help the people near his home in Nazareth; but 
they would not listen, so he left them, and went to 
Capernaum, on the Sea of Galilee. Sing or repeat: 


**O Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
Where Jesus loved so much to be, 
O Galilee, blue Galilee, 
Come, sing thy song again to me.’’ 


(Make a simple drawing as you talk.) What was 
Jesus doing? (Refer to Quarter'’s Thought.) Teach- 
a and preaching, and his message was the same as 
ie n the Baptist’s: ‘‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of 

eaven is at hand.” Wherever Jesus lived, he went 
to the synagogue and explained God’s word. Many 
were so anxious to hear more that they followed him 
on the streets. Sometimes he stopped and taught 
them there. One day they had walked as far as 
this Sea of Galilee, so beautiful and blue, with many 
villages and towns along the shore. 
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This sea was full of fish, and sometimes it seemed 
covered with boats, because so many fishermen were 
busy catching fish in great nets. On this very day 
when so many followed Jesus to the seashore they 
crowded so closely that only a few could hear him. 
Two boats stood by the shore, which the fishermen 
had left while washing their nets. They belonged to 
two pairs of brothers who were partners, and helped 
each other,—Peter and Andrew, James and John. 
(Add names to outline). I suppose they looked at 
the crowd. Just then Jesus stepped into one of the 
boats, and asked the owner, Simon Peter, to push 
out a little from the land. Then he sat down and 


taught the people. This was better, because “they 
couldn’t crowd, and more could hear. 


**Oh! I love to think of Jesus as he sat beside the sea, 
Where the waves were only murmuring on the strand, 
How he sat within the boat on the silver wave afloat, 
While he taught the waiting people on the land.’’ 
“ (Several old hymn-books.) 


How astonished those fishermen were to hear any- 
body talking like that! When he had finished speak- 
ing, he said to Simon, ‘‘Push out into the deep, 
and let down your nets.” (Read aloud.) Simon an- 
swered, ‘‘ Master, we toiled all night, and took noth- 
ing; but at thy word I will let down the nets.” They 
caught so many their nets were breaking. (Show 
the picture-roll here. These are published by the 
Providence (R. I.) Lithograph Company, but should 
be secured from your own denominational publisher.) 
They beckoned to their partners, James and John, in 
the other boat, to come and help them. They came 
and filled both boats, so that they began to sink. 
They thought that Jesus was a strange, wonderful 
man, and were somewhat afraid, and so amazed that 
Peter knelt before Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Depart from me; 
for 1 am a sinful man, O Lord.” Jesus said, ‘‘ Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” They 
brought their boats to land, left all, and followed him. 


**Oh! I love to think of Jesus as he walked beside the sea, 
Where the fishers spread their nets upon the shore, — 
How he bade them follow him, and forsake the paths 
of sin, 
And to be his true disciples evermore.’’ 
We call these helpers of Jesus his disciples. Who 
were they? 
‘* Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum, 
Two pairs of brothers that lived by the sea. 
Jesus said, ‘Come, and follow me.’ ”’ 


Long afterward, when Jesus was talking to them one 
day, he said, ‘‘If ye continue in my word, then are 
ye my disciples.” (Drill on the text.) That means 
you and me too. Jesus said it long ago, and these 
fishermen caught many people for him, but not all. 
To-day there are so many who do not know about 
him, so we can be helpers too. First of all, we can 
fish for the Cradle Roll babies. They are easy to 
catch, and can’t get away if we goafterthem. (D.C. 
Cook Publishing Co., New York and Chicago, pub- 
lishes beautiful and inexpensive cards for Cradle Roll 
fishers, and will gladly send samples.) We may fish 
for the boys and girls who do not go to Sunday-school. 
We surely will catch some. How many will try be- 
fore next Sunday ? 


** Little fishermen are we, 
Out upon life’s troubled sea, 
Cheeyfully the waves we brave, 
Seeking souls to save.’’ 
(Music in “Sacred Songs for Little Singers.’’) 


(On the map or sgnd-board a small paper boat will 
mark this lesson.) 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Christ cannot be contaminated by the touch of the 


crowd. 
ae 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday Schoot Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 


FTER calling for the reading of last week's chap- 
ter in the class life of Christ and the class jour- 
nal of journeys, state that to-day’s journey is 

to be taken to the lake region of Galilee. Remind 
the class that they have been in Judza, the moun- 
tainous region of shepherds, in the hill country of 
Galilee, the region of farmers, and that now they 
have come to the country of fishermen. In the two 
former ne pe pene has been rejected; here he will 
be welcomed. nnounce a study of Galilee to-day. 
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Its mingled population of farmers and fishers might 
be compared to that of Essex County, Massachu- 
setts, of whom, in Salem, Gloucester, and Marble- 
head, some of the class may know. Galilee may be 
shown by making a pulp or sand map, which shall 
make plain how its lake, seven hundred feet below 
the level of the sea, is the center of such sudden 
storms, or by coloring it on a relief map of cardboard, 
or upon a sketch-map executed in the scholars’ note- 
books. Its mountains should be located, especially 
Carmel and Tabor, with a word about Elijah and 
Barak, and those about the lake,—on the west, fer- 
tile to the top; on the east, barren. Suggest the 
teeming population, and the social interests of peo- 
ple who lived on the great road to Damascus,—which 
draw upon the maps. 

Jesus brings his family now to this district, and 
Capernaum, for the rest of his life, is called ‘ his 
own city.” Locate it approximately. Do you re- 
member anybody else who lived there ? 

I would use for illustrations to-day one of life on 
the shore of Galilee (a view of Tiberias, the only 
lively fisher town of to-day, is better than one of the 
uninteresting ruins of the supposed Capernaum), or 
of fishers on the lake, in their wide-beamed boats 
with their awkward sails; The Sunday School Times 
lesson picture for this week shows this admirably 
(ten cents for the complete set on the quarter's les- 
sons). It should be a rule, before bringing the class 
face to face with any place or fact, to prepare them 
for it beforehand, and be sure they know what they 
are seeing before, rather than after, seeing it. So 
talk enough about fishing, lake fishing, to suggest its 
excitement ; use of nets, lines, and sail; uncertainty, 
toil, and rewards. Discuss our American ‘‘ Bank” 
fisheries and sailor life enough to bring out, as traits 
of fishermen, patience, strength, hopefulness, cour- 
age, love of home, simplicity, loyalty to friends. 
Such men Jesus sought and found. Edersheim (I, 
472-477) is helpful on the Galilean fisheries. Now in- 
troduce an illustration. 

Were these men poor? (Mark 1: 20.) Get the cir- 
cumstances of the call: First, the weather,—a bright 
morning after a storm and a night of toil (Luke § : 5); 
gracious words spoken to the fishermen’s families from 
a humble seat on a boat while the owners cleaned 
their nets; the kindly act by which Jesus showed his 
interest in their work and needs; the directness and 
simplicity of his call. Other rabbis had disciples. 
Compare also Luther, St. Francis, Pizarro, Prescott 
(I, 263-265), Garibaldi. The inducements to obey: 
The deed of tact at Cana, the key-note of a ministry 
that was to be full of joy and service; the heroism of 
their Master, as shown at Jerusalem and Nazareth; 
Jesus as the gentleman in its finest sense at Sychar; 
the events of that tour and of that morning, opening 
the vision of a life of interest in men; the fact that the 
call was not to study something, but to do something ; 
the appeal, irresistible to a sailor, of a friend. The 
hindrances: Jesus’ unpopularity and rejection else- 
where; his unconventional acts and interest in de- 
spised folks; the leaving of relatives and possessions 
and lifelong interests. 

I would close with a study of Peter: His previous 
life; his prominence, traits; the meaning of his ‘‘ De- 
part from me;”’ of such a man's decision for Christ, 

Boston. 
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God never returns borrowed vessels empy. 
<0 
The Young Felks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out that Jesus, being rejected by his own 
pare em came to live in Capernaum, and 
called it his home (Matt. g: 1). ecall why he 

was driven out of Nazareth. Show its unresponsive- 
ness to prophets and their message (Matt. 13: 57, 58). 
Trace on the map the walk of Jesus from Nazareth 
to Capernaum (Luke 4: 31). Remind your pupils of 
the events which Luke places before those of this 
lesson, which they will study next Sunday (Luke 
4: 31-42). Direct their thoughts to these three acts 
of Jesus: 

esus Catching Men. Picture the scene. Photo- 

gtaphs of the region around the Sea of Galilee are 
helpful. [Use The Sunday School Times lesson pic- 
ture of ‘‘ A Fishing-Boat on the Sea of Galilee;” ten 
cents for the first quarter's complete set.] Mention 
the substance of his teaching, which Mark connects 
with this incident (Mark 1: 14, 15). His pulpit was 
the prow of a fishing-boat, his sermon was the Word 
of God, his hearers were common people, to whom he 
spoke in simple language; the time was a busy week- 
day morning. How could Jesus get so great an 
audience at such an hour, in such a place, people 
crowding so close in their eagerness to hear that they 
interrupted him, and shut out others from seeing him ? 
Just by going where they were and telling them what 
they wanted to hear in a way that won their confi- 
dence. 

Jesus Showing his Disciples how to Catch Fish. 
Name the four disciples who were present, all fisher- 
men. Show when Tesus had first met two of them, 
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and probably all four (John 1 : 35-42). 
When he had finished his sermon, he 
told Peter to try fishing. Explain the 
reasons against their making the effort. | 
Night was the best time to fish. It was 
then toward noon. Peter and his part- 
ners had done their best at the best 
time, and found no fish there (v. 5). 
Emphasize the one reason why they 
should fish. It was that Jesus com- 
manded them to do it. Use the old ver- 
sion for vevse 5. ‘‘ Nevertheless, at thy 
word I will let down the net.” The 
disciples’ act hinged on that one word. 
Show how good a motto it is in times of 
discouragement. The value of service 
is not always to be measured by the 
enthusiasm which goes into it, but by 
the simple purpose of qbedience to 
Christ which prompts it. The disciples 
did not expect success. They let down 
the net in obedience to the Master's 
command, 

The result of their act of obedience 
amazed them (v. 6). They saved their 
great haul of fish only by working 
promptly and in harmony (v. 7). When 
the task was done, Peter expressed the 
feeling of them all. It is a suitable time 
here to show how from the first he was 
the leader of the disciples. His house 
ane makes his home (Mark 1 : 29). 

lis boat Jesus uses for his pulpit (v. 3). 
To him Jesus gives directions for the 
fishing M 4), and in their surprise at 
the result, Peter speaks for them all. 

Explain the habit of Jesus in his 
teaching, not to show his disciples their | 
unworthiness by reproaching them for 
it, but by impressing them with his own 
power and holiness. They understood | 
that he knew how to preach, but there | 
is no reason to suppose they thought he 
knew how to fish, When they found 
that out, he seemed far above them. 
Peter’s prayer was not meant as a re- 
quest that he should leave them, but a 
confession that they were not worthy to 
be in his company (vs. 7, 8). By show- 
ing them his superiority in the business 
in which they were experts, he inspired 
them with confidence that he could 
make them successful missionaries. 


Jesus Commissioning his Disciples to 
Catch Men. Show your pupils how the 
aroused sense of unworthiness made the 
disciples afraid to respond to his call. 
Fishing for men to be members of the 
kingdom of God is risky business. Mis- 
takes may scare or drive them away, 
and the loss may be irrecoverable. But 
Christ’s command overbalances fear 
(v. 10). The disciples were not going 
into business for themselves. They 
had just seen that in obeying his word 
they were not responsible for what was 
caught, but only for letting down the 
net and bringing to land what got into 
it. They had just seen him holding out 
ogg of life, and people crowding to 
near. They must have believed that he 
could put his word into their mouths 
and his spirit into their hearts. 

The disciples took Jesus at his word 
.. 11). It is the only way open toa 
disciple. If what we have of property, 
knowledge, ties of friendship and love, 
can be made useful in our business for 
him, let us lay them at his feet. If not, 
let us cast them away, and follow him, 
and we chall have our reward (Luke 
18 : 28-30). 





Suggestive Questions 


What did they need 
for their outfit? How did they get these | 
things? How did they catch fish ? (v.4.) | 
When they had caught fish, what did | 
they do with them? (v. 7.) How had 
they become skilful fishermen ? 

The Apostles. How did these fisher- | 
men come to have higher ambitions? | 
(John 1: 35, 36.) How did they get ac- 
quainted with Jesus? (John 1 : 37-39.) | 
How did they increase their numbers ? 
(John 1: 40-49.) How did they become 
apostles ? (Mark 1: 17,18.) How many | 


Four Fishermen. 


| ship. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Four Disciples Called 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 


[For each member of the Bible class.]} 


Whether Jesus spent one of his first 
sabbaths in Galilee at Nazareth or not, 
it is certain that his real home was Ca- 
pernaum from the outset of his Galilean 
ministry. Capernaum was advanta- 
geous as aheadquarters. It wasa busy, 
populous city, well situated at the head 
of the lovely lake, and at the conver- 
gence of the great caravan routes from 
Syria, the desert, Phoenicia, and the 
south. At Capernaum, a message well 
delivered and grasped by the shifting 
throngs would reach, not alone all Israel, 


but all sortsof foreign peoples too. Be- | 


cause of her cosmopolitanism, Caper- 
naum was accustomed to that which was 
novel, and could accept men more at 
their real worth than the country dis- 
tricts. 

When Jesus settled his home in Ca- 
pernaum, he was also settled in his plan 
of evangelization, From the city as a 
center he proposed to preach the good 
news of the kingdom throughout the 
synagogues of Galilee. In such a work 
as this, however, he needed associates, 
disciples, who would travel with him, 
and give him their aid and sympathetic 
support. More than most men of his 
uniqueness he craved true companion- 
Naturally he thought of the men 
who had been temporarily his followers 
in Judea. Apparently they had re- 
turned to their homes, and were “es 
in their customary ethployment of fish- 
ing. 

Stalker, with keen insight, calls atten- 
tion to the wise way by which Jesus 
again entered their lives. It was by 
familiar channels—the loan of a boat ; 
advice regarding their work, an appeal 
which gave a spiritual significance to 
their daily tasks. It was a homely but 
skilful approach. 

The call of Jesus was a command. {At 
once he took his place as ‘* the Master,” 
enforced, as his words were, by his po- 
tent personality. It cast a spell upon 
them, so that his slightest wish was an 
irresistible summons, 

It was a great step for the four friends. 
They were hesitant and questioning. 
Never would they have dreamed of 
taking it by themselves ; but when 
Jesus called them, they gained confi- 
dence, because they believed in his per- 
sonality, power, and program. 

The Master alone realized its full sig- 
nificance. He was able to read souls in 
faces, and he knew his men. He saw 
their glorious qualities, and could confi- 
dently promise that they should be suc- 
cessful fishers for men. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Gospel studies, and containing also practical sug- 

estions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
Vhile only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class 
outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a 
few carefully selected books bearing on the passages 


under study can hardly be overestimated. he | 


leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Stapfer, ‘Jesus Christ during his 
Ministry” (3-9), has {capital descriptions 
of Galilee and Capernaum. Stalker, 
‘Two St. Johns” (37-50), discusses in a 


novel and suggestive way the call. | 


Dawson, ‘‘ Life of Christ” (61, 62), dis- 
cusses the remarkable insight of Jesus. 
Fairbairn, ‘‘ Studies ” (130), and Rhees, 
‘* Jesus of Nazareth ” (118), and Gilbert, 
‘“‘Student’s Life of Jesus” (112-114), 
have valuable memoranda. All ‘‘ Lives” 
and commentaries have good discus- 
sions. 


| =. QUESTIONS FOR STuDY AND Discus- 


SION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 


of the disciples became apostles ? _— | ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 


6: 13.) 


(Matt. 28: 19, 20.) Whatdoes he require 

of those who would be fishers of men ? 

(Luke 9: 23, 24.) How can they be sure 

of success? (Matt. 28 : 20.) What will 

be their reward ? (Luke 18 : 29, 30.) 
Boston. 


How many of the disciples of | , 
Jesus does he call to be fishers of men?| was it ne 


The New Home of Jesus. (1.) Why 
edful for him to choose a new 
|home? (2.) Did his family live with 
| him, so far as we know? (3.) What 
| were the particular advantages offered 
| by Capernaum ? 

he Policy Adopted for Galilee. 


| 4.) Ww 


hat did Jesus set himself to do 


with Capernaum asacenter? (5.) Why | 
could he not do this successfully alone ? 

3. The Choice of th: Four. (6.) Where 
had Jesus known these four men before ? 
(7.) Where did he find them now ? 

4. Their Personalities. (8.) Was his 
confidence in them justified by their 
lives? Prove this. 

5. The Call and its Meaning. (9.) 
To what did Jesus call them, and how? 
(10.) Did he call them at that time to be 
| apostles (that is, witnesses), or merely 
as associates ? 





IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 


The best preparation for God’s ser- 
vice is our every-day work. Poor catch- 
ers of fish are not likely to make good 
| catchers of men. 

The friendship of Christ is able to 
make wonderful transformations of char- 
| acter. Men of simple experience may, 
with his aid, become teachers of human- 
kind. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Disappointment is no excuse for de- 
spair. 








from dainty laces to the 

heaviest pieces—for the 
best results—for the great- 
est economy, use 


Kingsford’s 


OSWEGEO 


Sil-er Gloss 


STARCH 


Its superiority shows in the re- 
sults—purest whiteness, satiny 
finish, a stiffness that is flex- 
ible and elastic—not harsh and 
crackly. These are some 
of the points by which 
you know goods starched 
with this starch. It saves 
because a smaller quantity 
is needed. All grocers 

have it. 
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for washing 


Blankets 


Pearlinesaves atevery point 
Coarse things easily washed by delicate 
women. Fine things safely washed by strong 
women, No care necessary. 


By savme most of the rubbing 


Pearline 
saves most ofthe wear 
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Individual Communion Service 
Send for our pamphlet, ‘“‘Why Adopt Individual 
Communion Cups?’” Complete outfits of our service 
sent on trial before purchasing. Address 
Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Drawer S, Lima, Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing: 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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t Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Wat 





erviiet, West Troy P. O., 









Comfortable Seating for § § 


insures better order; larger at- 

tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles, 

Made at Grand School Para. Wks., 
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mention The Sunday School Times. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 31 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Scott’s Emulsion is cod 
liver oit made almost as 
palatable as milk. It is- eas 
and soothing to the oak 
stomach; it checks the ten- 
dencies of children toward 
thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion gives 


THE. SUNDAY SCHOOL’ TIMES 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





| January 31, 1904. Every Christian Called 


to be a Missionary. Luke 24: 44-49. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Withholding the truth (Jonah1: 





strength to weak mothers be- 
cause it creates healthy flesh 
and new blood. 

Nursing mothers will find 
a special value in Scott’s 
Emulsion because it insures 
a flow of rich, nourishing 


milk for the baby. More and | 


better than a * medicine; 
Scott’s Emulsion is a food. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
A-CORN 


CORN SALVE 


takes them out by the roots, and 
is safe and quick and sure. No 
pain ; no poison. I§¢. at your 
druggist’s or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 














are perfect in action. Over 50 
ears’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Gettheimproved. 


No tacks uired, Toavoid 
imitations, notice script nameof 
WALT TSHORN on label. 


_“Florida_ by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. 5 for excursion book, 

W.-P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue, 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 
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The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or | 


new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

) 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
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fer every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
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One or more copies. one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, | ondon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
pager to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. . 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
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1-3). 
; | TUES.—Constrained by love (2 Cor. 5: 
| 13-21). 
| WED.— Weakness no excuse (1 Cor. 2: 
1-5) 


THURS. — Liberal giving (Mark 12 : 41-44). 
FRI.—Inviting others (Psa. 34: 1-8). 
SAT.— Praying for others (Col. 4 : 2-4). 











The best definition of a missionary. 
Ways of providing substitutes. 
Facts about mission workers. 


HE grounds for the passion of Christ 
are the grounds for the mission of 
| his disciples. It behooved him to 
| suffer and to rise from the dead. It be- 
| hooved them to preach repentance and 
remission of sins among all. nations. 
What led tothe first, necessitates the 
|second. Indeed, without the second, 





|the first is practi.ally frustrate. He | 
died the propitiation for the sins of the | 
whole world ; but what if the world is | 


kept in ignorance of it? Well might 
Jesus say, ‘‘ As my Father hath sent me, 
so send I you.” heir mission was as 
necessary as his. 


And it was not to be the mission of a 
few of his disciples. ‘‘The way in 
which the gospel would seem to be in- 
tended to be alike preserved and per- 
etuated on earth is not by its being 
jealously guarded by a chosen order, 
and cautiously communicated to a pre- 
cious few. ... The office of teaching 
|and preaching the gospel belongs to 
men, not: to a book, to the church em- 
phatically, though. not to, the clergy 
only, but to every member of it, for a dis- 
| pensation of the gospel is committed to 
|every Christian, and wo unto him if he 
| preach not the gospel.” 
. 








What the gospel is waiting for is a 
sense of duty on the part ofevery Chris- 








Gives «*Go”’ 
Food That Carries One Along 


tastes delicious, but that puts the snap 
and go into one, and supplies staying 
power for the day. 

A woman says : ‘‘I have taken enough 
medicine in my time to furnish a drug- 
store ; butin later and wiser years I have 
taken none, but have depended, for the 
health I now enjoy, on suitable and sus- 
taining food, of which I keep on hand a 
tested variety, plain but nourishing. 

“Of these my main dependence is 
Grape-Nuts, especially if I have before 
| me a day of unusual effort either mental 
|or physical. In this case I fortify my- 
| self the first thing in the morning with 
| about four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, 
| moistened with cream, and not much else 
| for breakfast and the amount of work I 
| can then carry through successfully 
| without fatigue or exhaustion is a 
| wonder to those about me, and even to 
myself. 
| ‘*Grape-Nuts food is certainly a won- 
|derful strengthener, and is not as tim- 
ulant for there is no reaction afterwards ; 
but itis sustaining and strengthening, as 
I have proved by long experience.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream will add more 
— and carry one farther than a 
plateful of coarse heavy food that is 
nearly all waste. Grape-Nuts food is 
| condensed, pre-digested, and delicious. 
| It contains the parts of the wheat and 
| barley grains that supply the rebtilding 
| parts for brain and nerve centers. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville.” 











| whom it is offered. T 
| would spread among men must be of- 


It’s nice to know of food that not only 


tian to spread the good tidings. The 
idea that the world, or any one land, is 
to be evangelized by one section of the 


Christian body, the other sections being | 
exempt from all duty of propagation of | 
|the faith, is preposterous 
reasons, chiefly because a faith that does | 
not make every possessor eager to propa- | 
ropagating, and | 


for many 


gate it, is not worth 
will not be received y any people to 
ne religion that 


fered by man to man ; and its power, 
seen in dominating the lives of all its 
adherents, and making them eager for 
its dissemination, is essential as a testi- 
monial of worth. 


And not only is each Christian to 
make Christ known where he or she 


lq: ° 
| lives or goes, but, in a real sense, each 


Christian is to be a missionary to all na- 


|tions and the uttermost parts of the 


earth. 


| b 


We can do this by our prayers. Un- 


less we are to give up our Lord’s assur- | 


ances as unreliable, we must believe in 
the reality of the power of prayer, and 
that upon our prayers will depend, in 
some real way, the supply of the needs 
of the missionaries, and the success of 
their work on the field. Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest, said Jesus, to send 
forth laborers into the harvest. 


% 


We can do this by our gifts in support 
of our representatives. In this all should 
help. We may not be able to provide 
more than a small sum, but we are 
plainly disobeying the last command of 
Christ, and failing in our obvious mis- 
sionary duty, if we are not giving some- 
thing to send others to preach the gos- 
pel to the heathen nations. 


BA 


And many more of us can go than 
have ever been willing to think of doing 
so. Why should not you go? Ask the 
question in that form. It was thus that 
Keith Falconer urged it : ‘‘ While vast 
continents are shrouded in almost utter 
darkness, and hundreds of millions suffer 
the hurrors of heathenism or of Islam, 
the burden of proof lies upon you to show 

| that the circumstances in which God 
has placed you were meant by him to 
keep you out of the foreign mission 
field,” 


% 
What is keeping you from going ? 
| What did you give this past year to 
foreign missions ? 
Have you prayed once this week the 
prayer which Christ enjoined ? 
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| thians 13, it is interesting to note that 

‘‘caridad’”’ (charity) has been changed 
to ‘‘amor” Seusk The Old Version 
| has many difficulties to Spanish-speaking 
people, and the New Version will be a 
boon to them. The Old Version retains, 
in proper names, many combinations 
of consonants impossible in Spanish, 
while the New restores them as they are 
| in use at the present time. 
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Letters and Addresses of Abraham Lincoln, 
The Unit Books, No. 2.—The Marble Faun, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Unit Books, 
No. 1. New York : Howard Wilford Bell. 

It is difficult to imagine any American, 
whether of the North or of the South, 
| who would not find peculiar interest and 

stimulus in a volume of the Letters and 
Addresses of Abraham Lincoln. The 
publishers of a new venture in the field 
| of books, known as ‘*‘ The Unit Books,” 
have done a real service by including in 
| their series the present volume. Me- 
chanically, these Gnit Books are a pleas- 
ure and aconvenience to handle and read. 
They are about five by seven inches in 
size, are well printed on light but suffi- 
ciently opaque paper, are tastefully 
bound, and on the whole have an inviting 
look about them that makes one want to 
dip into them. Sixteen standard books 
of authority are listed as the sources of 
| the present volume, and it is stated that 
| this edition is published under a special 
| arrangement with The Century Com 

pany, publishers of the complete works 
of Abraham Lincoln, and owners of 
copyright material relating to Mr. Lin- 
coln, The book would make a good pres- 
ent for a schoolboy or a college man. 
The Marble Faun in the Unit series 
loses none of the attractiveness of this 
classic and standard work of fiction. 
Those who have read and prized the 
story will be glad to have it in this con- 
venient size andshape. Those who have 
yet the pleasure of reading Hawthorne's 
romance are likely to be attracted to it 
in its Unit form. 











— JUST ISSUED! — 


Devotional 
<zaz. Songs 


W. M. COANE, Mus. Doe. 

WM. J. KIRKPATRICK ano HUBERT P. MAIN 
It contains a laryer variety of songs than any 
vther hymn book of its kind ever published. 
256 pages. Full Cloth Bound, 7276 hymns. 


$25 per 100.; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York—Chicage. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 






E} Nuevo Testamento. Los Angeles: Los 
Angeles Bible Institute. $7.50 per hun- 
dred copies. 


Progress in Bible revision is making 


great strides in these days, and the | 


issue of a revision of the Spanish text 
is a significant fact. This New Testa- 
ment is already in the second edition, 
twenty-five thousand copies having been 
issued, while eighty thousand portions 
have appeared. There are many slight 
variations on the Old Version,—in the 
Gospel of Matthew, for instance. The 
present volume is a ‘‘ marked” Testa- 
ment. The marked passages have little 


signs at the margin. These symbols are | 


used to refer to the person of Christ, his 
character, his work, his authority, his 
death, his resurrection, his intercession, 
his second coming, foretelling his Pas- 
sion, the Holy Spirit, the grace of God, 
the Word of God, gospel invitations, re- 
pentance, faith, confessing Christ, sal- 
vation not gained by works, humility, 
obedience, and communion, and the 
like. A simple index helps one to find 
in a moment anything referring to any 
one of these topics. In the Sermon on 
the Mount this version reads: ‘‘ Be not 
troubled for to-morrow, because to-mor- 


row will bring its own weariness. The | 


|care of to-day is enough.” In 1 Corin- 








Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., w York 














OXFORD MAPS 

By Prof. H. S. OSBORN,LL.D. 
Palestine Seay ade oe 
Western Asia 


authority, containing all re- 
» _»« cent discoveries. The map of 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the 


® coming lessons. Special terms 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


asa set. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
COLLEGE EDUCATION by mail. Courses leading 


to diploma and degrees. Catalog free. Write C. 
Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College,Oskaloosa, lowa. 


$5 A DAY faite Go Pubs. “Boston. 











| When answering advertisements, please 
| mention The Sunday School Times. 









































































The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. = 
































/ Miner Hit 
A Gold Miner on the Coffee Question 


Many arugged constitution has broken 
down by use of coffee : 










, » 
‘*IT and my son are miners, and have 








dentist. 


I said, ‘I can.’ 
count. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


6he Boy 
WhoKilled 





zine delivery here. 
are wanted.” 
Maurice Hinkley sold ten copies among friends 
the first week. The next week he ordered thirty copies, 
and won a cash prize for beginners. 
house-to-house canvass of the town, competing with 
newsboys for every customer. 
that month, earning $33.00 in commissions and prizes. 
Now he sells each week a larger number of copies than 
either of the morning ewspapers sell through their agents 
at this town during an entire week. The town lies about 
fifty miles west of Detroit. 
2400. Maurice is thirteen years old. 


He writes: ‘‘ The other boys said,‘ You can’t do it.’ 
Now I have started a bank ac- 
They're ‘on their uppers.’’’ 

Write to us and we will furnish the first week's supply of 


ten copies without chargé, to be sold at five cents each ; 
after that all you require at the wholesale price. .% 


IN CASH and a Trip to 
yA O the St. Louis Fair Next 
Summer as Prizes for 
BOYS who DO GOOD WORK 


NEXT MONTH. 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
884 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 
SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offered the agency at a certain town in 
Michigan to three boys in succession — sons 
of the minister, the photographer and the 
But “Can’t,” The Dragon, devoured 
them. They said: “You can’t establish a maga- 
Only the daily newspapers 






























Then he made a 


He sold over 1000 copies 


It has a population of only 






















been strong-coffee drinkers, I will add 
I followed mining for fifty years. Nearly | 
three years ago my son had palpitation 
of the heart so bad that after a hard day's 
work he would be almost unable to get 
his breath when lying down, and I was | 
a victim of headache, and could not sleep 

soundly. | 

‘*So I pulled up stakes one day, and 
started to see a doctor, and, curiously 
enough, an old acquaintance I met on the 
way steered me off. We stopped and 
talked, and told each other all the news, 
and I told him about our troubles. He said 
it was coffee doing the work, and that 
using Postum in place of coffee cured 
him of almost exactly the ailments I de- 
scribed, 

‘*So instead of going to the doctor's I 
sent for some Postum, although I did 
not have much faith in it, but to my great 
joy it turned out all right, and after we 
quit coffee completely we both began to 
get well, kept it up, and are now both of 
us strong, well men, with none of the old 
troubles. A miner is supposed to be 
able to stand great hardships, but we 
could not stand coffee. It was killing 

. us. Any one following the directions on 
the package of Postum will have a far 
better drink than he can get from the 
best coffee. 

‘‘I think every coffee toper should 
know Postum will cure him of his ail- 
ments, besides it is such a refreshing 
drink.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Coffee hurts nearly all who drink it, 
and soaks some people very hard. There 
is a sure way out of the trouble by quit- 
ting coffee and using Pestum.” 

And ‘‘there’s a reason." 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, ‘*The Road to 











































INDIVIDUAL 
Communion Cups 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the com- 
munion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? We will send a 
list of over 1500 churches where our 
Individual Communion Cups are 
used. Trial outfit free to any church, 

















First teeth should 
not fall until new 
ones are ready to 
come; then they 
go without pain if 
the gums are 
ie healthy. 





Rusifoam 


An antiseptic, astringent preparation, hardens 
the gums, whitens the teeth, arrests and pre- 
vents decay ; is perfectly harmless, pleasant to 
use, and the easiest dentifrice for children. 
2sc. at Druggists. 
Sample Vial Free. Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 


Lowgtt, Mass. 
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| 
| in ordering goods, or in making ingutry concern- 
| ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


(Lesson for Jan. 31) JANUARY 16, 1904 





The “Index” 
gets the right 
pencil to the 
right person. 


There’s satisfaction for you every 
time you use a pencil—after you 
get the ‘‘Index.’’ It’s a 32-page 
book of pencil information we’re 
glad to send free to any address 
on request. Write to-day to 


Department A. C. 
JosEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








B. & B. 


dry goods 
very low priced 


‘ Now’s a grand time to buy Dry Goods 
ere. 

Our famous Mgrs oy ’’ prices are 
on every surplus and broken lot, and all 
to-be-discontinued lines in the house. 

It’s stock-taking time, and we want to 
empty every shelf, case, rack, and counter 
in the house as nearly as possible. 

Prices on to do it as these following show. 
Lupin’s French canvas weave Dress 
Goods —solid colors, Navy, Tan, Black, 
Cream, and Reseda—46 inch $2.00 goods, 
50c.—that sounds exaggerated —we only ask 
you to send for samples—note the superior 
quality—the goods will prove their own 
worth—goods that were bought away under 
price. 

Lot $1.00, 56 inches wide, all-wool Over- 
plaid Scotch Mix Suitings, 50c. 

Lot 25c. Woolen Dress Goods, 15¢.— 
good serviceable fabrics in plaid effects—use- 
ful in many ways, but not stylish goods— 
25c. was originally a very low price for them. 

Lot fine and pretty 65 and 75 cent all- 
wool French Printed Cashmeres—neat and 
kimona styles, 35¢.—nearer throwing good 
goods away than anything this department 
ever did. 

500 patterns of Foulard Silks—1904 styles 
shown in advance—and all new, bright, and 
clean—all of them are exclusive in this terri- 
tory—except the conventional polka dots. 

When you're sending for samples it dispels 
all doubt in our minds as to your exact wants 
when you mark your letter S, S. T. 1, and 
state price and colors, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Are You Satisfied 


with your present position and salary? If not, 
write us for plan and booklet. We have open- 
ings for Managers, Secretaries, Advertising 
Men, Salesmen, Bookkeepers, etc., paying 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. High grade ex- 


clusively. 
HAPGOODS (Inc.) 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York 








New Pictures of Palestine 
LANTERN SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
STEREOPTICON LANTERNS 


Send for catalogue “F,”’ showing views of all parts 
of the world and religious subjects. 





| the publishers and the advertiser by stating that 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 








Wellville.” 






The Four- Track Ne ws 


William H. Rau Bai Shetaet Street 











An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, 7 


t 42d Street, New York. 








